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ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


His Work, His Weakness, and His Friends. 
By THOMAS HANNAN, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


N ‘‘ the sixties ’’ the magazines were 
] full of estimates of the great value 
of the poetry of Alfred de Musset, 
and of his other works, such as his 
** Contes.’” But France had neglected 
him long, and had only recognised him 
fully when he was really a broken man. 
In the sixties he had not been long dead, 
and ‘‘ estimates’’ were inevitable. In 
the present century such articles as have 
been written in England have mostly 
dealt with the follies and vices of his life, 
which were many. Curiously enough, 
even in France, where he is regarded by 
literary teachers as one of the greatest 
of national poets, he has not the popu- 
lar vogue which in some cases is enjoyed 
by very much inferior rivals. But his 
centenary, which took place in 1910, was 
the occasion of a great revival of interest 
in his work and his personality. Lec- 
tures were given by members of an ex- 
tensive Musset Society ; a complete cheap 
edition of his works was published for 
the first time; and the present gener- 
ation of French students awoke to the 
fact that he was a neglected genius. The 
result is that his works are now much 
better known in France than they have 
been at any other time in the last fifty 
years. Some Frenchmen with whom 
the writer has spoken on the subject at- 
tribute the recent ignorance of the works 
of this poet to the French law of copy- 
right, which holds until the centenary of 


the birth of an author. Whatever be the 
reason, the present writer sets out with 
the purpose of saying someth:ng about 
the strength as well as the weakness of 
Alfred de Musset. 

The poet was born on December 11th, 
1810, in a house near the centre of old 
Paris, not far from the Hotel Cluny. In 
later years the house was known as 33 
Rue des Noyers; but house and street 
have gone the way of many others. The 
most loving and least critical of the 
poet's biographers is his brother Paul, 
who devoted the beginning of his book 
to a record of the family lineage and of 
the poet’s remarkable early traits. The 
family lineage was noble, the head of it 
being the Marquis de Musset, whose 
seat was the Manor of Cogners. The 
poet’s father was a younger son, inten- 
ded to conserve the family means by 
adopting the celibate life of the Priest- 
hood. But the Revolution upset this 
plan, and Victor de Musset entered the 
public service of France, married, and 
gave to his country a poet. On the 
mother’s side also there was social in- 
fluence, to which was added a taste for 
letters, with something of the dramatic 
instinct and the sensitiveness, eloquence, 
and passion which were so marked fea- 
tures of the character of the poet. 
When we come to the moral side of the 
poet’s after-life, we marvel at the atti- 
tude of the mother, against whose own 
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conduct there was never any breath of 
scandal. 

Precocity was one of the features of 
the child, of which Paul gives many ex- 
amples. When he was first taken to 
church, he remarked to his mother, 
‘* Maman, irons-nous encore dimanche 
prochain voir la comédie de la messe?”’ ; 
which would have been a very naughty 
remark if he had known its full import. 
Before the age of four years, he had 
decided that he was going to marry his 
cousin Clélie, whom he had just seen for 
the first time; and so strongly were the 
family possessed with the seriousness of 
his sentiment that when the lady did 
marry they concealed the fact from the 
child. ‘These and other stories suggest 
to the modern mind that his family did 
much to lay the foundation of his ulti- 
mate unwholesome life. 

His school career was one of intellec- 
tual success. In 1819 he was enrolled 


as a day pupil in the ‘‘ Collége Henri 
IV.” ; but he and his brother had already 
devoured the ‘‘Arabian Nights ’’ and 
other tales of Arabia and Persia; besides 
the romances of the early days of chiv- 


alry. At the College his first days were 
not happy. His anxiety to excel was 
quickly excited, and he wept if he was 
not head of his class, while his mental 
alertness made him a favourite with his 
masters. But the favourite of the 
master seldom occupies the same relation 
to his fellow pupils; and Alfred’s fellows 
made a league against him, and pursued 
him daily with blows to the very arms of 
the maid who met him at the gate of the 
school to take him home. One of his 
biographers says that he loves to think 
that Alfred returned the blows; but that 
biographer will have to think again— 
a sufficient reason being that ‘‘ce 
blondin ’’ was the smallest boy of his 
class in a crowd of enemies, from whom 
he was released at last by the prowess 
of a fellow-pupil. His holidays were 
largely spent at the Chateau de Cogners, 
where he had the disagreeable experience 
of almost shooting his brother. He 
never inclined towards sport, and per- 
haps this incident was a factor which 
drove him more away from it, and 
tended to make him seek other and less 
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healthy-minded pleasures. His school 
career is distinguished by the lasting 
friendship which he formed with the Duc 
de Chartres, a fellow-pupil, and by the 
eminence which he attained in philoso- 
phy. in July, 1827, when in his seven- 
teenth year, he gained the second prize 
in that subject, with an essay on ‘* The 
Origin of our Feelings,’ written in 
Latin. He was expected to obtain the 
‘‘ prix d’honneur,’ but he had not de- 
voted so much attention to the religious 
side of the subject as had another pupil 
of inferior talent; and so the prize in a 
competition open to the pupils of all 
the colleges went past him. When the 
grand-master of the University, the 
Bishop of Hermopolis, presented the 
prizes, he smiled as he saw “‘ un petit 
blondin de seize ans’’ approach ; and the 
garland which he placed on Alfred’s 
head descended upon the shoulders of the 
recipient. The influence of this branch 
of study is to be seen in some of his 
works, and notably in the beautiful 
poem, ‘‘ L’Espoir en Dieu.’’ 

One of the poet’s French biographers 
describes the close of his school career 
as an ‘‘ apotheosis.’’ His mother wrote, 
‘* For three days we have seen nothing 
but garlands and gilt-edged books; it 
required carriages to take them away.’’ 
The poor, dear mother was delighted 
with her son; she wept much, and 
spoiled him more. And he was only at 
the beginning of his troubles. 

He was about to choose a career, 
while no career appealed to him. At the 
time when he was beginning to think :or 
himself, he found that his thoughts were 
not those in which he had been brought 
up. In that year, ‘‘ Romanticism was 
fermenting in the blood of youth,” and 
Alfred was suffering from the malady of 
his day and generation. He was pas- 
sionately fond of Shakespeare and 
Byron, of Goethe and Schiller, and he ~ 
wrote from the Chateau de Cogners that 
he would give twenty-five francs to have 
beside him one volume of Shakespeare in 
English. He tried to study the law, 
and its dryness repelled him. Then he 
turned to medicine; and the dissection’ 
of corpses disgusted his refined highly- 
strung nature. As a relief from these 
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failures, he shut himself up in his room 
for several days, remaining a prey to 
despair ; and finally he declared that he 
was not fit for anything, and must ‘e- 
sign himself to his fate of being no par- 
ticular kind of man. 

But during all this time he was gradu- 
ally approaching the consciousness of his 
vocation. 
He turned 
to the 
study of 
drawing, 
and his 
master as- 
sured him 
that he 
was Called 
to be a 
painter; 
but his 
efforts 
were only 
the expres- 
sion of the 
general ar- 
tistic sense 
within 
him, and 
not of his 
special 
genius. 
His mother 
took a flat 
the follow- 
ing spring, 
in a large 
house at 
Auteuil; 
and_ there 
he found 
kindred 
spirits in 
the family 
of M. 
Mélesville, 
with whose 
members he played comedy and 
acted charades. In the morning he 
went to Paris to practise painting 
in an atelier; in the evening he 
went to Auteuil, frequently walking by 
the lanes of the Bois de Boulogne, and 
reading as he went. His author was 
André Chenier, under whose influence 
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Born December 11th, 1810, died May 2nd, 1857. 


‘ 
This portrait is after the famous pastelle by Charles Landelle 
and is believed to be the best likeness, although the poet a 
objected that it represented him comme endormt. 
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he wrote an elegy of which his brother 
has preserved one stanza. But he pas- 
sed quickly from under the influence ot 
the classical Chenier to that of Victor 
Hugo, to whom he was introduced by his 
school friend, Paul Foucher. Victor 
Hugo was the leader of the new Roman- 
tic School in France, and the head of 
the famous 
**Cénacle.”’ 
It was a 
great hon- 
our to the 
young man 
to be ad- 
mitted to 
this circle, 
where he 
met Alfred 
de Vigny, 
P r os per 
M erimée, 
Sainte- 
Beuve, 
Emile and 
Antony De- 
sc h amps, 
Louis Bou- 
langer, 
and Char- 
les Nodier. 


He soon 
made an- 
other  at- 
tempt at 
poetry, 
this time a 
ballad, 
and fol- 
lowed it 
with a ro- 
mantic 
drama of 
most 
gloomy 
ch aracter, 
which he afterwards committed to 
the flames. But its melancholy is 
perpetuated in the description of the 
plot. This profound melancholy ap- 
pears as a sign of the time—it was the 
note of physical and moral exhaustion, 
consequent on the destruction of re- 
ligious faith, the drenching of society in 
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blood at the Revolution, and the sacrifice 
of a whole generation of the best and 
manliest of the sons of France in the 
wars of Napoleon. At least, that is the 
usual explanation—but it is curious that 
the Romantics who expressed these con- 
ditions were on the intellectual side most 
vigorous, while they were in their lives 
cheerful to excess, and in many in- 
stances put no principle as high as the 
gratifying of their own passions. 

Alfred’s poem was recited in the circle 
of the Cénacle, and evoked enthusiasm. 
Sainte-Beuve was at the time at the be- 
ginning of his immense influence as a 
literary critic; it was a great matter to 
evoke his admiration, and the poem did 
that. But Alfred de Musset was no real 
recruit to the Romantic movement; his 
mind and genius were too independent 
and eclectic to allow him to attach him- 
self to any school; and perhaps his ad- 
miration of himself was too great to 
allow of unselfish homage even to Victor 
Hugo. He remained in association with 
the Cénacle; and his poems were recited 
to the members, who received them with 
favour or toleration so long as they were 
not classical. Sainte-Beuve had des- 
cribed him in a letter to a friend as a 
youngster full of genius—Sainte-Beuve 
himself having at the time attained the 
mature age of twenty-four years. The 
youngster proceeded the following year 
to publish his first volume of poems, 
under the title of ‘‘ Contes d’Espagne et 
d’Italie.” It contained ‘‘ Portia,’’ 
‘* Mardoche,”’ and ‘‘ Don Paez ’’; and it 
also contained another, which is sup- 
posed to mark a break with the ideas of 
the Cénacle—the ‘‘ Ballade 4 la Lune,”’ 
which is remarkable for a curious stanza 
with which it begins, 


*« C’était, dans la nuit brune, 
Sur le clocher jauni, 
La lune, 
Comme un point sur un i.’’ 


It is somewhat difficult to convey the 
idea in English, but perhaps it may be 
fairly expressed thus: 


‘* O’er the clock-tower stood, when soon 
Would gloom enshroud the sky, 
The moon, 

Like a dot on an i.’ 


’ 
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Three times in thirty-four stanzas does 
this peculiar stanza occur, with the 
slightest variation. The poem puzzled 
its readers, many of whom wondered if 
the poet was poking fun at his friends 
by the exaggeration of style. But the 
style had already been anticipated in 
‘* Un Réve,’’ which he had published in 
Le Provincial, a newspaper of Dijon to 
which he had been introduced by his 
faithful friend Paul Foucher. It began, 


‘* La corde nue et maigre 
Grelottant sous le froid 
Beffroi,” 


and may be turned into English in the 
following words, 


‘* The cord bare and worn 
Shiv’ring in the cold cell 
Of the bell, 


Cried with voice forlorn, 
They forget at the Convent 
The Advent. 


Monks round a taper’s flame 
With eyes on floor oft-washed, 
Abashed, 


From the Virgin’s eye, for shame, 
Kept their great sins, unchidden, 
Hidden.”’ 


The meaning of the words is that reve'- 
ling monks have been called back to 
their duties by the belfry bell, and that 
they are ashamed _to own their great sins 
even to themselves, and conceal them 
from the Virgin while they gaze on the 
floor. There is nothing valuable in the 
effort; but Arvéde Barine, who 1s one 
of the most impartial and at the same 
time most sympathetic of the poet's re- 
viewers, suggests that it was already a 
parody of Romantic poetry. The publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ Contes” launched him 
on his career as a poet at the age of 
nineteen years. 

He was naturally fired with the am- 
bition to distinguish himself further ; and 
so, in the following year, he wrote the 
first of his dramas, ‘‘ La Nuit Véni- 
tienne.’’ This piece comprised only oac 
Act, consisting of three scenes. It was 
strongly cast at the Odéon; but so greai 
a feeling of resentment had been aroused 
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among the Romantics by the poet’s re- 
cent work that the little play was hissed 
on two consecutive evenings, and ws 
then withdrawn. This was a terrible 
blow to the poet. To most men it would 
have been a-severe disappointment, from 
which they would have arisen to make 
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form. In the meantime he contented 
himself with writing various short poe::s 
which were published in the Revue de 
Paris. But in 1832 he wrote two plays, 
‘** La Coupe et les Lévres ”’ in five Acts, 
and ‘‘ A Quoi Révent les Jeunes Filles ”’ 
in two Acts. These he decided to pub- 
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another bid for approval. But de 
Musset’s nature was too sensiti:e for 
that; he wished to excel, but expected 
his excellence to be recognised at once. 
So he determined not to court popular 
favour with the acted drama again, and 
confined himself for years to the written 


lish under the title ‘‘ Un Spectacle dans 
un Fauteuil,’’ a title which suggested 
itself to him from his recollection of the 
stormy evening at the Odéon. The pub- 
lisher selected by Paul, who acted as 
envoy, was not over-anxious to take .h= 
work—he objected that it was difficult 
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Schoolfellow and loyal friend of Alfred de Musset. 


He ntroduced the poet to the first journal which published a poem by 
him, and afterwards introduced him to Victor Hugo. 


to get rid of poetry, while prose sold like 
bread. But at last his scruples were 
overcome and he agreed to publish the 
** Spectacle.”’ 

Another difficulty arose when the work 
was in proof—it only ran to 203 pages, 
while the publisher declared that it would 
be unpresentable if it did not reach three 
hundred. So Alfred set to work and 
produced ‘‘ Namouna’’ in a very short 
time, working to order and of necessity 
—a course against which he often ex- 
pressed intense hatred. Just before 
publication, he invited practically the 
same company which had received his 
** Contes” with enthusiasm, to a read- 
ing of the new work. It was received 
with frigid silence, and the publisher was 
in consternation. Prosper Merimée 
alone gave the poet encouragement, and 
it was the encouragement of great 
praise, which Sainte-Beuve soon after- 
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wards supported 
in the Revue des 
deux Mondes. 
‘‘ Namouna ’’ is 
powerful, but it 
is not pleasant ; 


and it stands 
greatly to the 
credit of those 


two critics that 
they gave their 
powerful _influ- 
ence to the 
genius which 
they perceived in 
one who had 
already made 
himself unpopu- 
lar. With such 
support Alfred 
de Musset need 
never have sunk 
into the despair 
which is 


sup- 
posed by his 
apologists to 
have led him 
into vicious 
courses — it is 
much to be 
feared that the 
real reason 
was “original 


sin.’’ 


His power, shown in ‘‘ Namouna,”’ 
was felt by himself now as a certainty ; 
and he advanced as a master of melody 
and drama. The following year he pro- 
duced the tragedy of ‘‘ André del Sarto,” 
which was published in the Revue d-s 
deux Mondes. The story is that of the 
Florentine painter as usually told, in- 
cluding the embezzlement of money 
given him by Francis I. of France with 
which to buy pictures—a detail in the 
story which is now doubted. But the 
extravagance of the beautiful wife who 
was the model for his Madonnas, and her 
final desertion of her husband, are 
worked in ‘with other tragic circum- 
stances to make a play which is at once 
impressive, pathetic, and beautiful as a 
work of Art. It is Shakespearian in its 


dramatic power. 
Six weeks afterwards, de Musset pro- 
duced ‘‘ Les Caprices de Marianne,”’ a 
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play with many light passages, ending 
with a tragedy of love and death. It 
has a curious feature of de Musset’s art, 
in common with its immediate predeces- 
sor and other of his works—when the 
poet had finished his story, he stopped 
abruptly ; there was no peroration to his 
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given in the words, ‘* Je ne vous aime 
pas, Marianne; c’était Coelio qui vous 
aimait,’ Not long afterwards he pro- 
duced the powerful poem of ‘‘ Rolla,”’ 
which placed him in the front rank. It 
is remarkable that this poem and the 
plays which have just been noticed were 


PROSPER MERIMEE, THE GREAT FRENCH AUTHOR AND CRITIC. 
Born 1803, died 1870. 


Merimée recognised the genius in Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ Namouna’’ when the 
rest of the Cénacle received it in silence. 


speech. In one, the play ends with these 
words of a messenger to the fleeing 
illicit lovers, ‘‘ Pourquoi fuyez vous si 
vite? La veuve d’André del Sarto peut 
épouser Cordiani ’’—the intimation that 
the injured husband is dead. In the 
other, an unexpected blow to love is 


all produced within a period of four and 
a half months—from April Ist to August 
15th, 1833. ‘This activity of mind and 
pen gave promise of a career of mag- 
nificent achievement. It has to be ad- 
mitted that the poet’s choice of sub- 
jects, and his method of treating them, 
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were alike morbid. he subject of 
‘* Rolla,”’ for example, is little short of 
revolting to the English mind; and it 
need hardly be supposed that the French 
mind is very different in this respect. It 
can scarcely be doubted that with suc- 
cess, and with the satisfaction which 
recognition brings to a soul like that of 
de Musset, his outlook would have 
tended more to brightness, while his Art 
would not have suffered. His light and 
airy pieces show a beauty, humour, and 
delicacy of touch which are sufficient 
justification of this view. But the 
wrong influence came, and that was 
Georges Sand. 

That lady was the victim of a perver- 
ted moral sense ; and, if there is anything 
in heredity, it is charitable to lay the 
responsibility partly on that principle. 
She was the great-great-grand daughter 
of Augustus the Strong of Saxony and 
of the Countess Aurora von KG6nigs- 
marck, who was for a time one of the 
monarch’s very numerous friends. The 
Countess is famous for her retort to 
Augustus when he was jealous of her, 
and told her that Caesar’s wife must be 
above suspicion. ‘‘ Yes,’ she answered, 
‘* but you are not Cesar, and I am not 
your wife.’’ The son of this friendship 
was Marchal Saxe, and he was the 
great-grandfather of Georges Sand. 
Besides two generations of illegitimacy 
in her descent, she had another weak 
moral link on her mother’s side. In spite 
of her moral perverseness she was full 
of good principles, and her letters con- 
tain many expressions which indicate 
religious feelings—overcome by other 
feelings, however. Armandine Lucile 
Aurore Dudevant, to give Georges Sand 
her matrimonial and Christian names, 
separated from her husband in 1831 after 
enduring his bad qualities for nine years ; 
but the present writer is not aware that 
the husband’s side of the story has 
received much attention. At any rate, 
her life in Paris was that of a very much 
‘‘ liberated ’’ woman. At first she did 
not want to know Alfred de Musset— 
‘*il est trés dandy,” she said. But by 
the end of September, 1833, they were 
great friends. Before Christmas they 


set out together on a tour in Italy, 
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Alfred being ostensibly the secretary of 
the lady, who had pleaded with Madame 
de Musset successiully to allow the son 
to accompany her. ‘the relations were 
fully understood by all their friends; 
and some of de Musset’s friends had 
warned him, but he was _ infatuated. 
January saw Georges Sand ill at Venice, 
while in the following month de Musset 
was ill with a cerebral fever. Pagello 
the physician then came upon the scene, 
and brought the poet back to health. 
Then he sent him to Paris. It was only 
after his arrival in Paris that the poet 
learned that Pagello had supplanted him ; 
and that began a tragedy for him. 
Pagello and Georges Sand visited Paris 
together; and there the lady gave the 
physician his congé, afterwards accom- 
plishing a kind of reconciliation with de 
Musset. A final rupture was marked 
by the lady’s retreat to her family place 
at Nohant, in March, 1835. The poet 
believed himself cured; but ‘‘ something 
had broken within him, leaving an in- 
curable wound.”’ 

Much has been written on the influ- 
ence which these events exercised on his 
life and work. The sober English mind, 
which is accustomed to respectability of 
life on the part of its literary geniuses— 
with a few notable exceptions—wonders 
what de Musset could have looked for in 
such aconnection. The French estimate 
is not different—‘‘ he had made fruitless 
efforts to purify himself from his former 
faults in the fire of a passion which was 
in itself a violation of the moral law; 
and to his disappointments of love he 
added the oppressing conviction of hav- 
ing committed a fatal error, in the 
solemn day when a man chooses the ideal 
which is to be his mainspring of exis- 
tence. After the example of the heroes 
of romance he sought in passion the 
foundation of his moral life, and the 
foundation gave way, leaving him 
bruised and exhausted.’’ How true this 
estimate is may be gathered from an in- 
cident related by his brother. Twenty 
years after the tragedy, the poet joined 
in a conversation on divorce; and this 
was his contribution—‘‘ The laws of 
marriage are not so bad. There was a 
moment in my youth when I would 
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cheerfully have given ten years of life to 
have divorce in our code, so that I could 
marry a woman who was a wife. If my 


views had prevailed, I should have blowa 
my brains out six months after.” 

The remark proves two things—th it 
he had really loved, and that his disillu- 
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trial a deteriorating man, morally and 
physically ; and the possible associati»1 
of this double deterioration with the 
alarming and almost fatal illness through 
which he had passed in Italy is not usu- 
ally sufficiently weighed. 

His period of inaction came to an end 


GEORGES SAND, THE FAMOUS FRENCH WRITER. 


Her full name was Armandine Lucile Aurore Dudevant ; 
she was born in 1804 and died in 1876. 


sionment was inevitable. The ills of his 
life are to be sought in the false “‘ point 
d’appui’’—the origin of which is per- 
haps to be found in the ‘‘ Cénacle,’’ and 
probably even further back. However 
that may be, the poet emerged from his 


at last, and the year 1835 producel 
** Lucie,”” ‘‘ La Nuit de Mai,’’ ‘‘ Bar- 
bérine,’’ ‘‘ Le Chandelier,’’ the ‘* Nuit 
de Decembre,” and the ‘* Confession 
d’un Enfant de Siécle.’’ The play ‘‘ On 
ne badine pas avec l’amour” had ap- 
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peared the previous year, reflecting his 
sufferings. 

The four ‘‘ nuits ’’ would suffice as a 
basis on which to found a reputation as 
a poet. They are the ‘‘ Nuit de Mai,”’ 
the ‘‘ Nuit de Décembre,’’ the ‘‘ Nuit 
d’Aéut,” and the ‘‘ Nuit d’Octobre.’’ 
In three of these compositions, the Muse 
is represented as visiting the poet, as 
conversing with him, and as command- 
ing him to exercise his gift. ‘‘ La Nuit 
de Mai ”’ begins thus: 


se 


‘* Poet, take thy lute, with kiss me wel- 
come make; 

The sweet briar feels her 
swelling with new life. 

The Spring is born this night, to play 
the zephyrs wake, 

And migrant birds, which 
dawn with pleasure rife, 

Seek the first verdant bush, their throne 
of song to take. 

Poet, take thy lute, with kiss me wel- 
come make.” 


buds now 


the 


wait 


Then the poet answers, and so the dia- 
logue*proceeds. The ‘*‘ Nuit de Décem- 
bre’’ differs in structure and in idea 
from this plan. ‘The first twenty-eight 
stanzas are spoken by the poet, and then 
come three stanzas by the ‘‘ Vision.’’ 
The first part is a mysterious series of 
dreams, in which the poet sees himself, 
a phantom which disappears almost as 
soon as seen, as each day’s march on the 
pilgrimage has left him. This phantom 
is a kind of double, and yet it is not his 
guardian angel. It is a kind of impal- 
pable self, always the same, and yet al- 
ways different, as the real man has chan- 
ged with the lapse of time. The first 
two “‘ Nights ’’ were written in 1835, that 
of ‘‘ August ” in 1836, and the ‘‘ Night 
of October’’ in 1837. Besides these, 
almost the only piece of interest which 
he produced in these years was the ode 
**A la Malibran’’ which was called 
forth by the death of the famous singer. 

In 1837 he published his play, ‘‘ Un 
Caprice.’’ The history of this play has 
always been curious, but now it is doubly 
so. It was not acted in Paris at the 
time. But it found its way to Russia, 
where there was a French theatre—at 


Petersburg. A French actress, origin- 
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ally Mademoiselle Ross, whose father 
had been at one time manager of a 
theatre at Mons in Belgium, and had 
married a lady of the name of Despréaux, 
had an engagement at the theatre at 
Petersburg. The actress with the Scot- 
tish patronymic had adopted her mother’s 
name as a better theatre name than her 
father’s, and marrying an actor with 


another Scottish name, Allan, she 
became Madame _  Allan-Despréaux. 
She found ‘‘ Un Caprice’ in Russian, 


and took it back with her to Paris, where 
she proposed having it translated into 
French in order that she might produce 
it on the stage. It was then that she 
discovered its authorship, and the play 
was produced in 1847, when it received 
a great reception, ten years after it was 
written. The reception was more than 
gratifying to the author; and he pro- 
ceeded to fall in love with the actress 
who had brought him this success—or at 
anyrate he professed to have fallen in 
love with her. And hence arose a 
** romance ’’ which was the second of the 
same nature connected with ‘* Un 
Caprice.’’ The former of the two is 
connected with the creation of the work, 
and for the sake of chronology had bet- 
ter be described first, as it péssesses a 
literary interest. 

The poet was engaged on the first 
of his ‘‘ Nouvelles’? when an anony- 
mous donor sent him a netted purse, 
and a letter. He turned aside from the 
‘* Nouvelle,” and proceeded to write 
‘* Un Caprice,’’ introducing the incident 
of the purse into the first scene. This 
incident is one which also appears in 
‘*Le Fils du Titien,’’ and there was a 
lady who always claimed to have inspir- 
ed this story. Her place in the poet’s 
life remained unrevealed until the cen- 
tenary of his birth, while the critics 
had always treated her claim with rather 
amused tolerance. She was the cousin 
of one of the poet’s best friends, Madame 
Jaubert, at whose house he was always a 
welcome guest. This friend was one of 
the few ladies for whom he cared with- 
out making love to them—or he found 
it useless. In any case, she was a good 


influence to him, and she allowed him to 
call her his ‘‘ marraine,” his god-mother, 
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from the fact that she had once bestowed 
a playful name upon him. It was at her 
house that he met the cousin, Aimée 
d’Alton, one evening when she had 
brought Madame Jaubert a little present 
of needles in a box of black shell orna- 
mented with silver. Whether it was 


the box or the lady that attracted him, 
the poet insisted on trying to get the 


Next morning the poet presented the 
young lady with one of his lightest and 
most charming compositions, consisting 
of twelve stanzas which he had written 
in the hours after midnight. He treat- 
ed his request and her refusal in lines 
which are more than a pretty jingle. 
The first stanza runs as follows in the 
original ; 


MADAME ALLAN-DESPREAUX. 


Her acting in ‘‘ Un Caprice’’ in 1847 brought the poet to her 
feet and secured his recognition as a dramatist. 


box, and the effort was sustained until 
nearly midnight. At last Mademoiselle 
d’Alton thought it was time to go; so she 
retired to a room, whence she reappeared 
enveloped in ‘‘un Capuchon blanc,’’ 
which suited her rosy complexion. The 
poet playfully compared her to ‘‘ un 
Moinillon,’’ a littlke monk, and then 
they parted for the time. 


**Charmant petit moinillon blanc, 
Je suis un pauvre mendiant. 
Charmant petit moinillon rose, 
Je vous demande peu de chose. 
Accordez-le-moi poliment, 
Charmant petit moinillon blanc.” 
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The first stanzas may be rendered in 
English thus: 


Charming little monk in white, 
My suppliant prayer I now indite. 
Charming little monk in rose, 

A little thing I here propose. 

Give it me with mien polite, 
Charming little monk in white. 


Charming little monk in rose, 

All my hopes in thee repose. 
Charming little monk in white, 
Oft my hopes deceive me quite. 

I would speak ; my lips fears close, 
Charming little monk in rose. 


Charming little monk in white, 

I fain would speak with frank delight. 

Charming little monk in rose, 

The world would soon our words dis- 
close. 

Of prudence I must not lose sight, 

Charming little monk in white. 


Charming little monk in rose, 

What demon sets him to oppose, 
Charming little monk in white, 

My dreams when you are out of sight. 
Charming little monk in rose, 

Can you reveal to me the cause? 


The poet did not get the needle-box 
after all; but Aimée, flattered and 
touched bv the poetic tribute, sent him a 
little sandal-wood box containing a pen 
—at once an acknowledgment of his 
tribute and a hint of what the public 
expected from a poet. Soon after- 
wards, as the poet’s ways were neither 
industrious nor economical, Aimée and 
Madame Jaubert put their heads together, 
with the result that Aimée sent him 
another hint—this time the anonymous 
purse and a letter which it contained. 
The result, as already noted, was the 
writing of ‘‘ Un Caprice,’’ containing 
the incident of the purse and the letter 
which accompanied it.. A few months 
afterwards, Aimée and the poet had en- 
tered upon the relations which have been 
described as a ‘‘ romance.’’ But after 
all it is a verv sordid story, with no real 
romance in it. The connection, from 
beginning to end. did not last two years, 
and it is evident that de Musset soon got 
tired of his admirer. The lady remained 
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devoted to him during his life, and at a 
depressing moment of that life offered 
to marry him; but at that time the poet 
felt that he could offer nothing in return 
for her devotion and her means except a 
diseased body and an empty purse, and 
he refused to accept her sacrifice. After 
his death, she became Madame Paul de 
Musset ; but even in their community of 
life as the best friends of Alfred, Paul 
deceived her in a way which he only al- 
lowed her to know after his death. And 
then she assumed for him a charge which 
a wife would be least likely to assume. 

Aimée d’Alton preserved the letters 
which she had received from the poet. 
She marked out everything which was 
calculated to identify her, even copied 
the letters in some cases lest the ink 
should not conceal the obliterated names 
and passages, and then she left the let- 
ters for posterity. The original inten- 
tion was that they should not be opened 
until 1930; but the date was advanced 
twenty years. The letters were given to 
the world in 1910, having by that time 
lain in the Bibliothéque Nationale thirty 
years. They had been placed there by 
M. Jules Troubat, and they were opened 
on January 3rd, 1910, in his presence 
They number seventy-nine, covering a 
period from March, 1837, to July, 1848, 
and they were published in Le Figaro of 
January 13th and following davs, under 
the title ‘‘ Les Lettres de Musset A 
l'Inconnue.’’ Aimée d’Alton had taken 
every care that her identity should not 
be revealed ; but before many days were 
over, everyone knew who “‘ I’Inconnue ”’ 
was. She had died on December 30th, 
1881. 

The publication of the letters was more 
and more disappointing as they pro- 
ceeded. The earliest are full of passion— 
but it is a physical passion. Then there 
follows indifference, and the refusal of 
the lady’s offer to marry him and to share 
her means with him, though put on high 
grounds, is evidently based on the fact 
that her love has ceased to touch him; 
and finally there are a few curt notes in 
several years. Thev bear out the ver- 


dict of Lamartine. that de Musset was 
lacking in three things—‘‘ Love, Faith, 
and Character.’’ And that is the end of 
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the ‘‘ romance’ 
creation of ‘* Un Caprice. 

The ‘‘ romance ’’ which accompanied 
the production of the piece on the stage 


which accompanied the 


7”? 
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Madame Allan was the recipient of both. 
Her husband was in Petersburg, and she 
was in Paris. She had been married 
thirteen years, and was exemplary in 


LOUISE COLET-REVOIL (1810-1876). 


She won the Academy prize for poetry four times and was also the author of prose works. 
Beautiful, clever and ‘emancipated,’ she was a great favourite with literary Paris, and in 
her novel Lui, she revealed her relations with Alfred de Musset. 


by Madame Allan was similar. He was 
always an eloquent maker of love- 
speeches and writer of love-letters; and 





every way. Yet this poet overcame all 
her scruples; and even when the first 
quarrel followed, the mother of the poet 
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intervened to effect a reconciliation. It 
is a strange thing to find a mother ap- 
parenuy condoning his relations with 
two married women, Georgés Sand and 
Madame Alian. But probably the 
mother hoped that the influence of these 
women might rescue him trom the vice 
of intemperance, which in the first case 
was threatening him, and at_ the 
time of the second had already possessed 
him. 

The mixture and confusion of motives 
characteristics, and tendencies in the 
poet’s nature is exhibited in the fact that 
even during the progress of the intrigue 
with Aimée d’Alton he supposed himself 
to have got beyond religious doubts into 
the region of happy certainties. His 
poem *‘ L’Espoir en Dieu ’’ belongs to 
that time. It is in all reality a fine poem, 
passing the systems of philosophy in 
review, making an appeal to God to 
reveal Himself beyond all doubt, and 
between these two parts making an 
eloquent call to men. It proceeds— 


‘* Come, pagan rhetorists, and masters 
of Earth’s ken, : 
Christians of times past and dreamers 
of to-day, 
Believe me, Prayer reveals the cry cf 
hope in men! 
That God may speak, let us draw near 
to Him and pray! 


Just is He and Good; He pardon will 
extend, 
Think only of your grief, all else He 
will forget. 
If Heaven is a void, our voice can none 
offend ; 
If there is One Who hears, may He 
have pity yet.” 


This was in 1838. Pauline Garcia, the 
sister of the famous Malibran, and the 
great tragédienne, Rachel, had both 
made their debut in that year, de Musset 
being full of admiration for both of them. 
Rachel, in fact, had supplanted Aimée 
in his errant affections. When the 
critics turned upon Rachel for essaying 
the character of Roxane in ‘‘ Bajazet,” de 
Musset was her foremost defender; and 
Jules Janin, the editor of Le Journal d-s 
Debats, who was one of the tragé- 
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dienne’s disappointed admirers, attacked 
Alfred as ‘* un péete de troisieme ordre ”’ 
—which made Alfred very angry. 

By this time he had been made Libra- 
rian at the Home Office, and so was 
beyond the reach of want. In 1839 he 
wrote the beautiful story entitled 
‘* Croisilles,’’ and then declared that he 
would write no more prose, the inciting 
cause of this resolution—which fortu- 
nately he did not keep—being the dis- 
gust caused in him by reading some of 
the tales which the journals were then 
publishing. But he did not accomplish 
much after this year 1839, of which a 
short biography prefixed to a recent re- 


print of his works says, ‘‘ Son oeuvre 
est presque finie.’’ Some tales, the 
poems ‘‘Le Souvenir,’’ ‘‘ Sur la 
Paresse,’’ ‘‘Rhin Allemand,” and a few 


other writings, stand out in this period. 
He sprang into sudden popularity with 
Madame Allan’s representation of ‘‘Un 
Caprice” at the Comédie-Francaise ; but 
the Revolution of 1848 interrupted che 
rising popularity. It also cost him his 
post of Librarian; although he soon 
afterwards received a similar post at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. ‘‘Un 
Caprice ’’ was followed by the repre- 
sentation of ‘Il Faut qu’une Porte 
Soit Ouverte ou Fermée ”’ by the’Théatre- 
Frangais; and this was followed by the 
comedy in three acts, ‘‘Il ne Faut Jurer 
de Rien.” Sainte-Beuve, who had 
deserted the poet in 1842, joined the 
chorus in praise of ‘‘ Un Caprice ’’; but 
when the last mentioned piece took the 
popular taste he made what would now 
be called a ‘“‘slashing attack’’ on the 
vogue, in which he summed up his 
verdict in the words,‘‘Alfred de Musset 
est le caprice d’une epoque blasée 
et libertine.”” Other pieces were repre- 
sented in various places, and for the 
time the poet was the most popular 
playwright. All this success arose from 
his association with Madame Allan; but 
he led her such a life that at last she went 
to Algiers and broke off correspondence 
with him. Alfred, however, consoled 
himself with the friendship of the 


beautiful Louise Colet, poet, novelist, 
and literary hostess, known as a very 
It is not quite 


violent sort of friend. 
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clear which of the two terminated the 
friendsh:p; she had the last word, and 
emphasised it by shaking him. 

‘Lhe theatrical successes led to the 
poet receiving the crowning honour of 
his life, when his election to the 
Academy brought balm to a wounded 
soul, in 1852. On May the 2nd, 1857, 
he died in his sleep of the heart affection 
from which he had suffered for years. 

His brother has left a description of 
his personal appearance, His height 
was only five feet four inches, but he 
was elegant and slim. His features 
were regular and his expression was 
lively in the company of those whom 
he I’ked. His eyes were blue and full of 
fire, his mouth somewhat large and his 
lips fairly full, while his nose was thin 
and slightly aquiline, suggesting the 
portrait of Van Dyke. He had a fine 
forehead and a good complexion, with 
fair hair which gained him the title of 
** Le Blondin.” Of his portraits, only the 
medallion by David Angers and the 
pastelle of Charles Landelle are said to 
be really good. But they represent him 
with an interval of twenty-three years; 
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and that of Landelle gives the poet a 
vague expression, which the subject 
described as ‘‘comme endormi.”’ 

Many people have written of his 
defects. One of them, his intemperance, 
is perhaps exaggerated. It has to be 
remembered that his great illness broke 
him down permanently in health; and 
then disease of the heart followed. 
He has been compared with several 
English poets in style and inspiration— 
Shelley, Tennyson, and some belonging 
to the Elizabethan age. But in lyrical 
power, sudden recognition, temporary 
neglect, and in his moral weaknesses 
and defects of character, the only com- 
parision which comes really mear the 
truth is with the Scottish poet 
Robert Burns; and it is a matter of 
astonishment to the present writer that 
the comparision has not already been 
made. But in the versatility of his 
genius, Louis Charles Alfred de Musset 
stands alone in comparison with the 
poets of other countries, as he does in 
comparison with those of his own. He 
belonged to all schools and to no school ; 
and he founded none. 


On the Heights. 


By HERBERT HARPER. 
To heights divine, 
Borne by Love’s tireless wings! 


Here, more 


than poet 


dreams, and 


dreaming sings 
Of Love, is mine. 
Such deep delights that surely should 


begile 
Reluctant Time, 
awhile. 


Content I lie, 


and bid him pause 


And draw new rapture from those eyes 


that tell 


The olden story we have learnt so well— 
You, sweet, and I. 
And if the day seems long, or cares 


oppress, 


All is forgotten in your first caress. 


In shade or shine, 
In sunlit ways or Sorrow’s black abyss, 
You raise me, by the magic of your kiss, 
To heights divine. 
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she saw the poor old man 

knocked down. It was at the 
corner of Oxford Street and Rathbone 
Place, and the traffic was very con- 
gested. The taxi driver must have 
seen what he had done, but he did not 
stop. 

** Are you much hurt?’’ Avis placed 
her arm about the victim to mischance, 
and guided him to safety on the pave- 
ment. 

‘** No, it is nothing much,’’ was the 
reply. ‘* But my clothes have suffered 
somewhat.” 

The man’s speech was refined, but 
yet he looked a poor, battered specimen 
of humanity. 

“Yes,” said the girl sympathetic- 
ally. Her heart was touched by the 
resignation of the old man. 

““Let me thank you,’’ began the 
man, but she checked him with a pretty 
air of authority, her colour coming and 
going as She saw several people look- 
ing at her. 

““It is nothing at all,’’ she said 
quickly. ‘‘I am so sorry. Drivers 
ought to be more careful.’’ She was 
feeling in her pocket. For the mo- 
ment she forgot all else, just as her 
sister, Elsa, told her she always did, 
all but the sight of the old man in his 
sodden garments, and with his face 
splashed with mud, and looking as 
pitiful an object as could well be con- 
ceived. She found what she was seek- 
ing, namely, half-a-crown, and she held 
it out to the old man. ‘‘ You must get 


A VIS MARCH darted forward as 
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yourself some tea,’’ she said. ‘* You 


will be able to dry yourself.” 

The rain was coming down once 
more, and the old man took the coin, 
murmuring words of thanks as he 
gazed at the girl’s well-set-up figure, 
her careiully made dress, which became 
her well, though, obviously, it was of 
home manufacture. 

‘** You are very kind,”’ he said. ‘‘ Let 
me Know to whom I owe this kindness.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Avis promptly, feel- 
ing already half ashamed of her spas- 
modic generosity. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter 
at all.”’ ° 

Sfie turned quickly, and moved away 
into the misty gloom, and then the old 
man did a most surprising thing for 
one in his position. He hurried to a 
taxi cab, and said a few words to the 
driver. 

“Right you are,’’ said the man. The 
strange-looking ‘‘fare’’ stepped in, 
and the vehicle started. 

Avis March hastened to an omnibus, 
which had just stopped in answer to her 
frantic signal. It was going west; she 
was late she knew, and a feeling of 
misery took possession of her as sne 
realised ‘what she had done. 

The omnibus was full. She squeezed - 
herself into a corner, and looked out of 
the rain-starred window opposite her 
between the heads of a couple of 
women, who kept up a ceaseless chatter. 

She knew what Elsa would say. The 
two girls lived together in a flat in Bed- 
ford Park. It was called a flat, but 
was really the most exiguous little home 
imaginable, with hardly enough room 
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to swing a cat if one were so minded. 
She (Avis) did pictures for the children’s 
magazines, and Elsa gave music 
lessons. 

They were just able to keep things 
going, though of late work had not 
been too plentiful, but this circumstance 
had not prevented Elsa March accept- 
ing the invitation from the Vicar of the 
Parish to take a stall at a forthcoming 
bazaar. 

The féte was to be held in the 
Vicarage gardens in May. They were 
then at the very end of March, and for 
days past Elsa had been working with 
a view to make the stall a triumph. 

And the half-crown was to have been 
spent in decorations. Half-crowns 
were not at all plentiful, and this one 
had been squeezed out of the house- 
keeping as a first instalment of the 
cost. 

“You see,’’ Elsa had said, ‘‘ we 
must do all we can. It is important 
for us to keep in with people about 
here, and if I supply some of the music 
and you do some of your sketches we 
shall be able to help the affair as much 
as anybody. 

It was just as Avis had 
After tea Elsa asked her if 
bought the paper decorations and the 
various other trifles which were to 
come out of the half-crown, thanks to 
a sale at one of the big shops. 

“Well, no,’ said Avis timidly, 
though she knew it was not well. 

Elsa insisted on knowing the truth, 
and when she Leard it her anger was 
extreme. 

““ You are always doing these foolish 
things,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why should you 
go about giving away money which we 
can’t afford?’’ 

Of course it was not so much the 
half-crown—one of Avis’s delightful 
little sketches would fill the void, but 
it was the principle. They could not 
afford to be charitable, and when Avis 
expatiated on the pitiful condition of 
the poor old man, her sister gave a con- 
temptuous snort, and went back to her 
music, to give subsequently a full 
account of the foolish act to Jack 
Summers, who dropped in during the 


thought. 
she had 
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evening, and to whom Elsa_ was 
engaged. 


During the next few weeks the luck 
was dead out for Avis, and her contri- 
butions to the household dwindled down 
to next to nothing. She lived in an 
atmosphere of ‘‘I told you so,’’ and 
looked on at her work for the bazaar 
in a grudging spirit. 

Avis felt almost desperate. Work 
was denied her. There had been spells 
like that before when her daintiest 
sketches were returned with polite 
editorial thanks for submitting them. 
One afternoon, two days before the 
bazaar opened, the Vicar called to find 
the girl alone, for Elsa was out giving 
lessons. 

‘* Miss Avis,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are not 
looking well. What is the matter? 
You are not going to cry off helping 
us on Thursday, I hope.”’ 

The words brought the girl back to 
a sense of her position, the slave of 
her sister, who never lost an opportu- 
nity to tell her what a burden she was. 

‘*T don’t think I have any right to 
be there,’’ she said. 

‘*No right?’’ said the Vicar, as he 
took the girl’s hand. ‘‘ Why my dear 
Miss Avis we should be lost without 
your help. It is your brightness which 
will do more for our cause than any- 
thing else. You must come.”’ 

‘* Yes, I will come,’’ said Avis sadly, 
** but I am afraid I shall not be very 
bright. You see, Mr. Lake, my work 
has been a drug in the market of late.’’ 

There was a smile on the Vicar’s 
face as he said good-bye. Something 
seemed to amuse him extremely as he 
walked down the pretty road back to 
his house. 

‘“*T ought to te allowed to tell her,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ What a quaint fellow 
Travers is to be sure! And she knows 
nothing, and he insists that she shall 
know nothing. Well, I admire his 
choice, but—but ** He shook his 
head and passed into the Vicarage. 

It was Elsa’s stall. Never for one 
minute did she let people overlook this 
fact. Everybody knew that the elder 
Miss March was good at heart, but the 
possessor of a jealous disposition, and 
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a temperament which made her see the 
worst of things. 

Avis was reduced .o the humble réle 
of handmaid on her sister. She knew 
that her position did not allow her to 
resent the indignity. Elsa permitted 
her to offer some of her unwanted 
sketches on the stall, but they took a 
back place, the front of the stall being 
filled with a variety of articles, such as 
handkerchief cases and cushion covers, 
the handiwork of Miss March. 

Bad temper had made Elsa refuse io 
decorate the stall as had been origin- 
ally arranged. Avis was almost ready 
to smile through her tears as for the 
hundredth time Elsa reproached her 
for having squandered _half-crowns 
which did not belong to her. 

But she said nothing. She knew it 
was true. She had never been able to 
keep money when she had it. There 
was always something to be done, some 
poor person to be assisted, and the con- 
sequence was that after handing over 
to Elsa the bulk of the cash she had re- 
ceived in her good times, the rest 
vanished into thin air. 

Business was very slack during the 
afternoon. Jack Summers came _ in 
about five, having left the office earlier 
than usual, and while he escorted his 
fiancée round the show, treating her to 
tea and the shooting gallery, as well as 
to tickets in all the raffles, Avis was 
left in charge. She gave a deep sigh as 
she saw people gaze disdainfully at the 
stall. 

‘*You can’t blame them,”’ she said 
to herself mournfully. ‘‘ There’s no- 
thing here which would tempt a rag 
and bone man. The things are not of 


any use. Who wants a case for hand- 
kerchiefs? One is far too busy. Or 
penwipers or ridiculous shawls? Oh, 





how I wish I were out of it all. I 
She stopped, and then rose to her feet, 
her face crimsoning, she did not exactly 
know why, as a man of middle age 
Stopped in front of the stall and lifted 
his hat. Did he know her? She was 
trying to think where she had seen him 
before, but although there was a misty 
idea right at the back of her brain, it 
would not materialise. 
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She was just about to say tne usual 
thing and to offer once more one of ‘the 
useless reservoirs for handkerchiefs, 
when the Vicar came along, and shook 
hands with the stranger. 


‘** Good of you to look in, Sir John,” 
he said. Then he passed on. Avis 
hardly saw the Vicar. She was looking 
at the possible buyer, and her eyes 
wandered to his left hand, which was 
fingering his watch guard, and she saw 
that a silver coin was attached to the 
chain. 

‘** Are all these pretty things waiting 
to be sold?’’ he said. His eye, in which 
a single glass was fixed, roamed over 
the stall. There was nothing scornful 
in his glance, and he did not pause to 
give her time to say a word. And, most 
wonderful of all, he called her by her 
name. ‘‘ Of course, they are to be 
sold,’” he went on. ‘* Ah, those 
sketches there—please let me have a 
look at them.’’ Avis handed him the 
little pictures, which portrayed in her 
very best style some of the curious in- 
habitants of fairyland. There was the 
Jabberwock and the Walrus, and a host 
more. ‘* These are very nice,”’ said the 
stranger, as he examined them closely. 
‘* What is the price?’’ Then as the 
girl did not reply, for she was looking 
at the man, fascinated by something 
which occurred to her, he continued: 
‘* Shall we say five pounds each for the 
whole collection? Yes, that will be it.”’ 

‘* But it is too much,’’ said Avis with 
a gasp. ‘‘I—I only hoped to get a 
shilling for them.”’ 

‘* Did you?’ said the man quietly. 
He was holding out a bundle of bank 
notes, which he had drawn from his 
pocket book. Avis took them, hardly 
knowing what she did. She had never 
seen so much money before in her whole 
life. ‘‘ But you know you ought to get 
as much for the sake of the cause as 
you possibly can.”’ 

She looked hard at the owner of so 
much wealth. What did he mean by 
it? Her poor little sketches! It was 
too strange! Why, the stall which her 
sister called hers would be a triumph 
now. 
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** How pleased Elsa will be,’’ she 
Said. 


“* And you? Will not you be pleased, 


Oh it does not matter about 
me.” 

**I think the contrary, Miss Avis 
March.’’ The speaker had removed his 
silk hat, and laid it on a table at the 
end of the stall. ‘I wanted to see 
you again, Miss Avis,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 
met once before. Do you remember ?’’ 

““Yes, yes,’’ she said tremulously. 
‘* Yes, I think I remember, but I don’t 
understand.”’ 

“Let me explain,’’ said the man. 
‘**It was six weeks ago. You thought 
that I was a poor old man, and you 
helped me by giving me this.’’ He held 
up the pierced half-crown. ‘‘ It has 
been my Mascot ever since. I had 
grown careless. People looked upon 
me as an eccentric who did not matter. 
I was just a book collector, and had 
never troubled to think about clothes 
or how I looked. And now I am glad, 
though maybe it is no use. Avis dear, 
you showed your kind heart that night, 
and now I want to repay. I found 
out who you were from our friend the 
Vicar here, and he told me of this 
bazaar, and I have filled up the time 
trying to alter, so that you might not 
laugh if I asked you to take pity on an 
old man, and let him serve you while 
life lasts. I am John Travers—yes, the 
Vicar called me Sir John. Do you 
think you could consider me? I am 
not so very old after all, and ever since 
you came out of the rain that night I 
really think that I have been growing 
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younger every day. 
send me away.”’ 

‘“No, no,’’ she gasped out. ‘I 
won’t send you away. You are very 
kind. Can it be true?” 

** Yes, dear, it is all true.’’ He took 
her hands, and she allowed him to draw 
her close as he looked into her eyes. 
** My beautiful Avis.’’ The girl gave 
a nervous laugh. ‘* How I love you!’’ 

And just at that moment Elsa came 
back with Jack Summers. 

‘* Well, Avis,’’ she cried as Sir John 
drew back a step. ‘‘ Ah, of course, 
you have not sold anything. I knew 
how it would be.’’ 

There were tears in Avis’s eyes, and 
when she tried to speak the words 
would not come, but suddenly Elsa 
caught sight of the little packet of 
bank notes in her sister’s hand. 

‘“Why, what does it mean?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ You surely have not got all 
that for your silly little pictures.”’ 

It was Sir John who replied. 

‘* Yes, Miss March,”’ he said. ‘‘Avis 
has sold me her lovely sketches, and, 
what is more, she has promised to be 
my wife.”’ 

Elsa stared speechlessly at the 
baronet, while Jack Summers whispered 
to her: ‘‘ It’s the millionaire, Sir John 


Come, you wen’t 


Travers, Elsa. Who would have 
thought it?”’ 
Certainly not Elsa. She gazed 


rather regretfully after her sister and 
Sir John as they moved away down the 
avenue of stalls talking of things in 
which she had no concern, nor anyone 
else but themselves. 
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SOME SHROPSHIRE MEMORIES. 


By ETHEL M. BILBROUGH. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


ERHAPS there is no county in 
p all England that so thoroughly 
repays investigation as 

the venerable county of Salop. 
Every English county has its own 
particular charm, whether it be that of 
fine scevery, health-giving moorland 
breezes, ancient buildings, or historical 
associations. Shropshire combines all 
these attractions put together, especially 
in the Southern part of the county, and 
the artist will find endless subjects in 
the glorious heather-covered hills round 
Church Stretton; the antiquarian will 
revel in an almost inexhaustible supply 
of interesting architecture (both eccle- 
siastical and domestic) which is to be 
met with on all sides, whilst those who 
are in search of rest and health must 
surely delight in the fresh, invigorating 
breezes that sweep over the heights of 

Caradoc or the Longmynd. 

The following pages, however, will 
not deal with the natural beauties of 
hill and dale, for they are just a few 


does 





personal recollections of some of the 
strange old buildings still left’ standing 
in out-of-the-way corners of Shropshire, 
forgotten by many, and unsuspected by 
the majority of visitors, who, as a rule, 
confine their sight-seeing to such 
notorious places as Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, or Stokesay Castle, the last being 
a most popular resort—and deservedly 
so—-of all conventional tourists. These 
places are so well known and easy of 
access that their description may safely 
be left to the many guide books and 
histories to be bought in the ancient 
towns themselves. 

But ask your neighbour sitting next 
you at the hotel what he thinks of 
Madeley, Elsich, or Wilderhope, and 
unless he has some local interest or 
happens to be a travelling antiquarian, 
he will probably stare blankly at you 
and admit that he has never even heard 
of such places. Yet were they on the 
Continent, one cannot help thinking 
they would be thronged with visitors, 
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especially English, who, just because 
they live so near at hand, rarely find 
time to unearth these hidden treasures 
now practically lost in oblivion. 

Berore passing on to them, however, 
one is tempted to say a few words on 
the extraordinarily tine ecclesiastical 
buildings so numerous in the district. 

Who has seen the old Cluniac Priory 
Church of Much Wenlock and not stood 
entranced before this stately ruin as it 
rises up in all its noble beauty? Or 
who can visit the grand Abbey of Build- 
was, once belonging to the order of 
Cistercian monks, and not feel deeply 
impressed at the dignity of its massive 
nave, the great circular pillars so 
strongly built that they are still defy- 
ing the ravages of time and weather? 

hen we have the graceful ruins of 
Haughmond Abbey a few miles north cf 
Shrewsbury, with its extremely beau- 
tiful chapter house, while away to the 
east we find the monastic remains of 
Lilleshall Abbey with a rich Norman 
portal still standing. 

It is tempting to linger over these 
exceptionally interesting monuments of 
the past, but we must pass on to the 
domestic architecture of the county, on 
which subject whole books and histories 
could be written, since almost every 
village in southern Shropshire possesses 
some old house or antiquated cottage 
which has its tale to tell. 

Of all these ancient buildings, how- 
ever, that of Madeley Court must 
assuredly be counted in the first rank 
of fine old mansions. Not only does it 
remain still stately and magnificent in 
its age of decay, but there is something 
extremely melancholy in the way this 
beautiful old place has been left stand 
ing all alone, dying, as it were, :n 
dreary isolation, and surrounded by the 
ugly modern cottages that have sprung 
up on all sides of what is now a mining 
centre, while coalfields, pits, and refuse 
heaps have metamorphosed the on: 
rural aspect of the neighbourhood. 

After driving through the narrow 
streets and squalid suburbs of Iron- 
bridge, it strikes one very forcibly that 
nothing picturesque or attractive could 
ever exist in such a gloomy region ; con- 
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sequently one comes upon the old Court 
House as a sudden and delighttul sur- 
prise. 

As we saw it for the first time, it 
made a picture that could not easily be 
forgotten. Our road, atter an un- 
interesting mile or so of workmen’s 
cottages or depressing bits of waste 
ground, had suddeniy turned, and 
dropped down towaras a vision ot. 
country. Clumps of fine old trees were 
to be seen, and as we drew nearer, the 
peaceful waters of a lake came into 
view, and there—on the opposite side 
of the water—stood the dear old man- 
sion we were seeking, its broken ind 
varied outline silhouetted against a 
sunset sky and casting deep mysterious 
reflections in the water beneath. It 
was like some bewitching place in a 
fairy tale with its ruinous walls, turrets, 
and quaint recesses all massed together 
in dim grey obscurity as it lay in the 
shadow. ‘lhe radiant evening light fell 
behind the old building, but here and 
there it just caught the outline of a 
chimney or gable and turned it to bur- 
nished gold. 

As we drove up to the gatehouse, 
with its two quaint octagonal towers, 
all was silent as a place in a dream; no 
living soul was about, and one felt it to 
be almost a sacrilege to knock upon 
the nearest door in the hopes of secur- 
ing someone to show us round. 

We then discovered that this ghostly 
old place is now divided up into colliers’ 
cottages or flats; that is to say, all 
those parts of it which are not literally 
falling to pieces with age. 

After some delay, an old man, bent 
and crippled with rheumatism, made his 
appearance, and agreed to take us over 
the building, though it was with the 
greatest difficulty we gained access to 
the entrance hall, as the door was 
barred on the inside, and for the mo- 
ment our guide looked crestfallen. 
Then from somewhere he unearthed a 
rusty iron bar, which he _ inserted 
through a broken panel of the door, and 
after a little manceuvring, the bolt gave 
way, and the creaking oak door fell 
open. At first it was difficult to see 


anything in the dim light as we entered, 
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but following the old man’s instructions 
to ‘‘ keep close to him,’’ we found our- 
selves in a veritable labyrinth of past 
glories, and went through numerous 
deserted rooms, still stately, though in 
a ruinous condition, where tendrils of 
ivy clung to the jambs of the windows 
and crept insinuatingly in through 
cracks and crevices of the doorways. 
The walls—of extraordinary thick- 
ness—were gracefully festooned with 
cobwebs in place of the hanging tapes- 
tries of old, and we noticed several 
queer dark recesses that may have been 
hiding places in days gone by. Indeed, 
Madeley Court is simply honeycombed 
with such secret chambers and pas- 
sages, and as we explored the upper 
rooms, eur guide showed us many a 
priest’s hiding hole, some of them high 
up in the attics, being merelv little cold 
dreary recesses under the eaves, 
draughty and dark, the only light com- 
ing through a chink in the roof, where 
a tile had been broken away, presum- 
ably for the purpose. The first floor 
rooms were more ruinous than the 
lower ones, and too bad even to be let 
off to the colliers, wut in one of them 
we discovered a very beautiful ceiling, 
though the room itself was being actu- 
ally held up by wooden supports; and 
as we wended our way in the dim light 
it was a case of going warily, as_ the 
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floor in many places was rotten and 
broken away, so that one could look 
down into the room beneath, while part 
of the staircase had entirely collapsed. 

What would the Prior of Wenlock 
think, the Prior who lived so many 
centuries ago, could he but revisit his 
old home to-day? This good man was 
notorious as having been the last Prior 
of Wenlock, and on surrendering his 
post he was allowed to retire to Madeley 
Court in 1527, where he died on 
Christmas Day in 1553. 

There are still traces of the magni- 
ficence that must have characterised 
Madeley in his day, and in spite of the 
dismal neglect and decay on all sides, 
the desolate old mansion is still beauti- 
ful and dignified. 

In a rough bit of meadow land adjoin- 
ing the house—and previously part of 
the gardens—there stands a remarkably 
large and ancient sundial. It is of solid 
stonework, curiously wrought with 
many strange and weird devices, and, 
fortunately, so enormous and heavy 
that no one has ever yet been brave 
enough to attempt to cart it away. 

It is a far cry from Madeley to 
Wilderhope, or, rather, it must have 
been in the early days of which we have 
been speaking, but at the present time 
our motor will flash us from one place 
to the other in less than an hour, pro- 
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vided one knows the way, for a more 
intricate place to find than. Wilderhope 
could not well be imagined. Having 
passed through at least half-a-dozen 
gates shutting off fields and cows, we 
finally abandoned the motor altogether, 
and started off walking down a _ very 
narrow and muddy cart track. 

We had nothing to guide us save a 
dilapidated map, and the faint blue 
smoke rising up from an old twisted 
chimney stack half hidden in a belt of 
trees about a quarter of a mile away, 
which we guessed must be the place we 
were looking for. 

Wilderhope is very different in every 
respect to Madeley, but it is quite de- 
lightful, and worth all the trouble you 
like to take to find it. It is neither so 
imposing nor so fine as Madeley, and 
one could never think of comparing 
them, but for all that the old grey stone- 
built house of Wilderhope, hidden away 
in one of the most lovely and solitary 
parts of Shropshire, has an individual 
charm of its own, and it would make an 
ideal background to either a picture or 
a ghost story. It has been said to re- 
semble some ancient Scottish Manse 
rather than an English dwelling house. 
However, be that as it may, it is a 
strangely picturesque and  weather- 
beaten old place, the round stone tower 
with its conical roof at the back being 
a uniquely quaint feature. 

The house is perched on the edge of 
a grassy slope, and as we approached 
the building it seemed as if the whole 
place was asleep. A great tall and 
spreading yew tree grew unchecked by 
the projecting entrance porch, casting 
its deep shadow over the mossy track of 
what had formerly been a pathway. 
Neither was there any sign of any in- 
habitant about the place, the only living 
creatures being some meek-eyed cows, 
who were lazily chewing the cud and 
watching our trespassing with a mild 
surprise. 

Yet in imagination it was easy to 
people the place once more with shades 
of the past, and to let one’s fancy 
wander off to days of old, when this fine 
mansion would be the very centre of life 
and animation. 
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Like many an ancient house, Wilder- 
hope has its past history, and it was 
originally the home of the Smallman 
family, being built, or greatly restored, 
by Francis Smallman in 1599. It was 
here that the intrepid royalist, Sir 
Thomas Smallman, lived during the dis- 
turbed epoch of the Commonwealth, and 


it was here, too, that once he very 
nearly fell into the hands of ‘the 
Parliamentarians. On that occasion he 


had given up all for lost, but as a last 
resource seized his horse and dashed 
away closely pursued by his enemies. 
At a mad gallop he tore along the 
Corvedale Valley till he neared Wen- 
lock, and still the deadly race continued. 
Sir Thomas was riding for his life, and 
his faithful horse seemed to know it, 
for he never faltered till they reached 
that narrow plateau running along the 
top of Wenlock Edge with its dangerous 
and precipitous fall on one side. It was 
a crucial moment. The enemy had 
gained ground, and were rapidly sur- 
rounding horse and rider. One mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and then Sir Thomas 
resolutely spurred his horse to make a 
desperate leap over the side of the 
Edge. It was accomplished, and Sir 
Thomas Smallman was saved, but the 
noble animal, to whom he owed his life, 
was killed on the spot. 

Those passing by to-day may see the 
very precipice where it occurred, and 
it goes by the name of ‘‘ The Major’s 
Leap ’’; while half-way down the rock 
still grows the same crab tree whose 
branches broke the fall of the Major as 
he took his terrible jump. 

But the present calls us; we have 
already lingered too long over the 
romantic past, and now dreams must 
needs give place to realities. 

We approached the old manor house 
by the front garden, whose walks and 
flower béds were a glorious tangle of 
weeds, roses, and vegetables, all grow- 
ing in picturesque confusion together. 
A door stood open, through which could 
be seen the figure of a woman churning 
butter. We knocked and politely en- 


quired if we might be permitted to see 
round, but she was a busy person, 
though at last she consented to show us 
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over the domain, which she and her 
brother rented and now used as a farm. 
She did not respond to our ecstacies 
over the great rooms, with their beauti- 
fully-traceried ceilings. (some bearing 
the date 1601), or the fine mullioned 
windows. On the contrary, she com- 
plained of the cold, said it was far too 
big for a farm, and demurred at its 
isolation, being, she added, ‘‘ miles 
away from anywhere.’’ ‘Then there 
was her difficulty with servants; they 
all ran away, as it was so’ lonely they 
got frightened! and now she was the 
only woman left on the place. 

We followed her through the lofty 
stone-paved hall till we reached a mas- 
sive oak door at the base of a spiral 
stairway that constitutes the interior of 
the round turret that we had noticed 
outside. This door was particularly in- 
teresting, because it still had left on it 
the huge original wooden bolts, which 
slipped easily backwards and forwards 
on the inside of the door, showing how 
carefully our ancestors barricaded even 
the approach to their staircase. What 
a Staircase that was! It seemed to go 
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up and up and round and round eter- 
nally, till it made one quite giddy and 
almost too dazed to appreciate the 
splendid solidity of it, each step being 
cut out of massive heart of oak. Thirty 
of these steep steps we toiled up to 
reach the first landing place. No wonder 
our poor guide looked tired and worn 
out, for she told us she has to climb up 
here at least half-a-dozen times a day. 
How thankful the past generations at 
Wilderhope would have been for one of 
our modern lifts. 

The upper rooms—for the most part 
unused and destitute of furniture— 
struck a melancholy note, the only 
occupants now being scores of rats, 
who, we were told, appear in their 
numbers every night. 

One great empty apartment had a 
curious little room leading out of it, 
from the walls of which projected 
several large wooden pegs. What 
these were originally for remains a 
mystery. Could they have been sup- 
ports for the elaborate wigs of past 
Smallmans? The _ carefully - dressed 
perukes of the olden times must have 
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been kept in some safe place, and these 
large pegs would have provided excel- 
lent supports for them. I remember 
seeing similar wooden pegs projecting 
from the wall of one of the hiding 
places at Madeley. However, there 
was no solution to the problem, and our 
guide only shook her head when we 
asked for enlightenment. 

Another upward flight of the spiral 
stairway had to be traversed before we 
could inspect the secret chamber which, 
needless to say, exists at Wilderhope. 

Creeping over the dusty, perilous 
rafters that now constitute the flooring 
of an upper attic, we came to a halt by 
an unexpected opening, formerly con- 
cealed by a trap door, and were told by 
our guide to look down. Following her 
directions, we peered below us down the 
opening, and there, sure enough, at the 
base, we saw a mysterious passage 
with a small room leading out of it, yet 
it had no staircase or approach of any 
kind, so the occupant must have been 
lowered from the place where we now 
stood. A tiny recessed window gave 
light to this little secret chamber, but 
lower down there was an exit in the 
outside wall, by which—if hard pressed 
—the prisoner would have had a chance 
of escape by means of a rope. 

There are proofs of another hiding 
place in the house, though at present 
its entrance is undiscovered, for our 
guide told us of the existence of a 
mysterious window outside the build- 
ing that has never been accounted for, 
and apparently no one at Wilderhope 
has either the time or the money to 
spend on antiquarian investigations. 

The day was drawing to a close, and 
deepening shadows warned us that it 
was time to bid a reluctant good-bye to 
the old-world fascinations of Wilder- 
hope. We retraced our steps slowly 
down the precipitous stairway, and 
when saying good-night to our imper- 
turbable hostess as we reached the door, 
we were amused to see that she 
cautiously took down a huge and heavy 
wooden bar placed across the entrance, 
which fitted into sockets made in the 
stone walls. As we departed she as 
solemnly replaced this great beam, slid- 
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ing it along into its grooves, though 
there was no living creature to be afraid 
of for miles round save the lazy cows 
or perhaps a stray chicken or two, 
which shows how strong may become 
the force of habit even in the wilds of 
the country. 

Another beautiful old Tudor house in 
the Corvedale Valley is that of Elsich. 
It lies off the main road, and is sur- 
rounded by fertile fields and undulating 
pastoral scenery. Elsich, like Madeley 
and Wilderhope, has also had its day, 
and now in its declining years it is just 
a peaceful farmhouse, but the moat can 
still be seen in places, and the building, 
with its rich colouring and varied out- 
line, forms a most harmonious picture. 

Inside the house the dark oak panel- 
ling remains just the same as it has 
been for centuries, and there is a strange 
unexplained stone stairway leading from 
one of the bedrooms to a garret. Elsich 
was built by Thomas Baldwin, whose 
eldest son was imprisoned in the Tower 
for three years, and whose brother bore 
the proud distinction of being cup 
bearer to Queen Mary. 

But we might linger for hours over 
these attractive homes of the past in 
Corvedale and other parts of the county. 
It is pathetic to see that in many in- 
stances they have indeed fallen from 
their proud estate, though, on the other 
hand, it is consoling to find that for the 
most part they are inhabited and well 
cared for by a kindly race of yeomen, 
who bid a hearty welcome to the visitor 
and antiquarian, even as the past 
generations who occupied their houses 
were ever hospitable to the stranger. 

During most of our visits to the 
ancient buildings of Salop we received 
the utmost courtesy and kindness from 
the tenants; nay, more, in many cases 
we were met with friendly greetings and 
genial invitations to see around wher- 
ever we liked. 

Thus some of 


the _pleasantest 


memories we carried away were those 
of the kindly words of welcome and 
kindly faces of the good folk who now 
live in those fine old manor houses, 
which still hold their own undisputed 
sway of dignity, beauty, and romance, 
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ball without misgivings. He 

was aware that Miss Denison 
would be there; indeed, he knew that 
her presence was the magnet which 
attracted him, and more than once he 
had vowed to himself not to see Miss 
Denison again. His meditations, in 
fact, had been entirely praiseworthy. 
Their positions, he had reminded him- 
self, were painfully unequal. The girl 
was the daughter of Lady Denison, of 
Craft Manor and Queen’s Gate, while 
he was a young man in receipt of be- 
tween five and six hundred a year. His 
infatuation was absurd. Yes, he saw 
the situation, the folly of his attach- 
ment, with dispassionate eyes, but he 
had fallen in love very deeply indeed, 
and his reason had not been strong 
enough to combat temptation, albeit he 
condemned himself for yielding to it. 
She was certainly an excuse for any 
weakness, he thought, as he entered the 
rooms half an hour later. A tall, wil- 
lowy girl, with a transparent com- 
plexion, and features that came near to 
being perfect. She noticed his approach 
with a gratified smile, and the next mo- 
ment he was greeting her, indifferent to 
the warning glance he had detecte1 on 
the part of her mother. 

‘* I hoped I should find you here,’” he 
said, ‘‘ and yet I doubted it.’’ 

ae Why ?”’ 

‘* Because I hoped it so much.”’ 

She laughed and unfurled her fan. 

‘* You always say pretty things. The 
knack ought to bring you a fashionable 
practice, Dr. Chiltern.’ 

‘*] wish it would,’’ he answered; 
‘*that or something else. A fashion- 
able practice would be very welcome just 
now. As a matter of fact, I am think- 


dD CHILTERN did not go to the 
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By F. C. PHILIPS. 
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ing of throwing up what I’ve got, and 
looking for an opening in pastures 
new.”’ 

‘** You think of leaving England?”’ 

‘* 1 am considering it. Will you give 
me a waltz? Perhaps it will be our 
last, you know.”’ 

She tendered him her card, and he 
scribbled his initials in more places 
than one. Then her partner claimed 
her, and he stood looking after her with 
a rather melancholy gaze on his earnest 
face. 

Did she like him or not? She had 
assuredly encouraged him, but that 
might mean nothing—just her way, an 
amusement to pass the time. He had 
never been able to determine definitely 
whether or no there was anything 
serious in Ethel Denison’s feeling for 
him, and, when he was _ wise, he told 
himself that it did not matter. On the 
whole it was doubtless best there was 
not, and yet—and yet ‘ 

An hour afterwards prudence went 
down before impulse, and he told her 
that ha loved her, and asked her to 
be his wife. 

Their valse was over, and he had led 
her into the conservatory on the pre- 
text of discussing his projected depar- 
ture. The strains of the music still 
reached them, mingling with the tink- 
ling of the rosewater playing with 
cork-work rocks and ferns. She leant 
back in her chair and closed her eyes a 
moment. When she opened them she 
met his own bent intently on her. 

“* Tell me all,’’ she said softly, ‘‘ you 
are really going away ?’’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Not if you wish me 
to stay.”’ 

‘“*I? Of course, I—do not like to 
lose my friends.” 
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**I am not your friend. Miss Deni- 
son—Ethel—you know—you must have 
seen—how dear you are to me. Darling, 
you are all my world. I am a poor man. 
1 never meant to speak. I meant to keep 
my secret to the end, but I was not 
strong enough. I have nothing to offer 
you. I can only beg you to wait; but 
if you will wait, O my dearest, I will 
worship you all my life. Answer me— 
are you offended ?’’ 

‘* No,”’ said Miss Denison faintly ; 
“‘I am surprised! 1 did—I did not 
know you cared about me like that.”’ 

‘“‘ And are you sorry?” 

She shook her head. His hand covered 
hers. There was an instant in which 
he foretasted Paradise. Then they both 
realised they were engaged, and that 
there would be the devil to pay when 
her mother knew it. 

The man was the first to refer to it. 

‘‘Your mother must be spoken to,” 
he said ruefully. ‘‘ I am afraid she will 
hardly be pleased.’’ 

‘* I will speak to her first,’’ said Miss 
Denison. ‘‘I will prepare her for your 
visit. Come to-morrow afternoon— 
Philip.’’ 

It was the first time she had called 
him by his Christian name. His pulses 
throbbed triumphantly, and he kissed 
her again. 

‘* Nothing shall part us, Ethel?”’ 

‘** Nothing,’’ she said firmly. ‘‘Shall 
I own something to you? You have 
made me happier than I have ever been 
in my life. Now take me back to the 
rooms.”’ 

He did not hail a hansom to bear 
him home that night; he walked. Exer- 
cise was essential to his excitement. 
There had never been so perfect a night 
before: The stars had never shone so 
brightly; the breeze had never been so 
sweetly caressing in its play. He was 
going to marry Ethel Denison—Ethel 
Denison loved him. His cup was full. 
Temporarily, at least, he asked no more 
of Fate. And in imagination he re- 
hearsed a dozen interviews for the 
morrow, in which the dreaded 
‘* Mamma ’’ extended her jewelled hand 
to him benignantly, and addressed him 
as ‘‘ My son.”’ 
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But it did not happen quite like that. 
He presented himseif at the house in 
Curzon Street nervously, and was 
ushered into the drawing-room, where 
Lady Denison greeted him with a 
stately politeness which he instinctively 
knew foreboded ill. Nor was his pre- 
sentiment at fault; her first words con- 
firmed it. 

** My child has been telling me of the 
—er—the compliment you have paid 
her, Dr. Chiltern,’’ she began. ‘‘What 
a pity—what a great pity—you should 
have been so imprudent. Believe me, 
I regret it more than I can say.”’ 

He pulled at his moustache, and 
gazed at her helplessly. 

“*T confess that I scarcely expected 
you to be delighted, Lady Denison,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ but I do sincerely trust you 
will not refuse your consent to the en- 
gagement. I think I have a fair share 
of ability, and I’m in a profession which, 
as you know, has rich prizes to offer.”’ 

Lady Denison waved his expostula- 
tion aside; she, so to speak, cemolished 
his prospects with a gesture. 

““T hope you will do well,’’ she said, 
‘“* but for my daughter to engage her- 
self to a man who has still his way to 
make in the world is perfectly out of 
the question. You must see that much 
yourself. May I give you some tea? 
No? Well, I sympathise with you very 
much; I am very sorry. I do not think 
there is anything more I can say on the 
subject.”’ 

“* May I see Ethel?’’ 

“*T looked for the request, of course. 
Yes, you may see her. But I must ask 
you to consider it the last interview be- 
tween you. You will find that she 
understands it is to be so.”’ 

** Thank you.”’ 

He plunged his hands into his 
pockets, and roamed aimlessly about 
the room until she appeared. He 
thought she had never looked more 
beautiful than when she entered. Her 
grief had not reddened her eyes—only 
imparted a becoming paleness to her 
face, which made him yearn over her. 
She was irreproachably dressed also— 
a little too irreproachably, another man 
might have been excused for thinking, 
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under the circumstances. She put out 
both hands silently, and he caught her 
to him, as Lady Denison slowly with- 
drew. 

‘** Ethel, you will be true to me?”’ 

‘** T will be true always.”’ 

‘* Thank God! Oh, my love, I shall 
win you yet. I feared—I feared you 
might have been talked over, or 
coerced.”’ 

‘Mamma was very vexed, but I love 
you, Philip, and I shall not change my 
mind. I will wait for you, and, though 
we may not see each other, we can 
write.” 

** My angel!” 

He left the house white and grave. 
It behoved him to do something speedily 
to command success. She had pledged 
herself to wait for it, and it must be 
done. How? What could a man do— 
how could he succeed quickly or bril- 
liantly enough—to repay such con- 
stancy as this? 


When they met again it was six 
months later, and the scene was the 
Zoological Gardens. A quieter place 
for a rendezvous than the Zoological 
Gardens in the winter can hardly be 
devised. One did not need to overhear 
their first words to understand that the 
end had come; Chiltern’s expression 
said that, and the girl’s, as they shook 
hands, and proceeded along the sloppy 
gravel path in quest of a seat. 

**T had your letter,’’ he said coldly, 
“it has not taken long, Ethel, for 
you to grow tired.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘If it 
is to make reproaches . 

*“Oh. I am not going to reproach 


%” 





vou,”’ he exclaimed, bitterlv; ‘‘ what 
right have I? You promised, and vou 
have broken your promise. All is 
said.”” 


‘*T have mv mother to consider as 
well as myself. You know her objec- 
tions—and—well, I have given in. I 
have to live with her—you don’t. It is 
easv enough for you to be strong and 
resolute. For me it was a different 
matter.”” 

**Then it is good-bye? Really and 
definitely all is at an end between us? 





Ethel, supposing—I say ‘ supposing '— 
my position should have improved be- 
fore you have seen anyone else you 
think you can care for, may I ask you 
again? Dearest, leave me that tiny 
hope. If I succeed, and you are still 
free, may I come to you—will you let 
things be as they were between us once 
before ?’’ 

He leant forward eagerly; his lips 
twitching. Miss Denison traced arab- 
esques on the path with the point of her 
umbrella. 

‘** You don’t quite understand,” she 
murmured, nervously, ‘‘ I have obeyed 
mamma, and sip 

** And what?”’ 

‘* What you ask can’t be. 
never be, because z 

** Because 

‘** Because I am going to marry Sir 
Jonas Grant !’’ 

There was a long pause, and then the 
restraint he had been putting upon him- 
self gave way, and the passion that was 
in him flamed out. 

** So—you are jilting me!’’ he cried. 
‘** The truth is told at last. A rich man 
has proposed to you, and you have flung 
me over. While I thought it was 
merely cowardice, I could forgive you, 
though your desertion broke my heart, 
but for this I will never forgive you. I 
am ashamed to think I loved you. I 
am disgusted with myself.’’ 

** Good-bye,” she said, rising. ‘‘You 
are insolent, and I do not care to pro- 
long our interview.”’ 

** Good-bye,’” ‘answered Chiltern, 
** but do not think you will be happy. 
You have thrown aside devotion for the 
sake of ambition, and you will live to 
repent it. I loved you, and you loved 
me. You have chosen to disregard the 
fact, and to sell yourself to a man for 
whom you care nothing at all. May 
Heaven fotgive you, Miss Denison; I 
never will.”’ 

He walked by her side to the turn- 
stile, put her into a cab, and parted 
from her mutely with a bow. Already 
remorseful for the vehemence into which 
he had been betrayed, he breathed a 
silent prayer for her welfare even as the 
wheels began to revolve. Miss Deni- 
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son, however, could not know it, and 
the pallor of her face was caused as 
much by terror as by grief. It seemed 
to her that a curse had been launched at 
her. The tears gathered in her eyes, 
and trickled down her cheeks. She had 
done wrong, of course, but it was not 
all her fault—she had been bullied into 
it. She was fond of him, and he had 
cursed her. 

‘‘ Where to, miss?’’ asked the cab- 
man, with his ear to the ‘‘ butterfly.”’ 

A sudden revulsion of feeling seized 
her. He had spoken the truth; she 
loved him, and it was her whole life 
that was at stake—hers and his. She 
would throw herself in his arms; she 


would be his wife in spite of all. 
** Back,”’ she said chokingly. 

Chiltern was not in sight. The long 
melancholy road was deserted. He 


was, as a matter of fact, in a hansom 
ahead of her, speeding home. His 
mind was in a tumult. He was in the 
humour in which a temperate man may 
deliberately set himself to the task of 
getting drunk, or commit other folly >f 
which human nature is capable. His 
love for Ethel Denison was no mere 
fancy, it was the passion of his life; 
and the knowledge that he was never 
to hold her to him again, never to feel 
her clinging hands in his, or the pres- 
sure of her face against his lips any 
more, made him half mad. 

He sprang out as the cab drew up at 
his house, and threw the man twice his 
fare, from no spirit of generosity, but 
from simple heedlessness. 

As he unlocked the door with his 
latch-key, he became aware that a 
young lady, with brilliant golden hair, 
and a Lowther Arcade complexion, was 
smiling to him from the opposite side 
of the way. A momentary inspection 
showed him that she was a chorus-girl 
from the Frivolity Theatre, whom he 
had recently attended. 

She crossed the road, smiling still. 

** Good afternoon, Dr. Chiltern,’’ she 


said; ‘‘ I was just coming to see you.”’ 
** Were you?”’ he answered. ‘‘Come 
in, then.” 
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He led her into the sitting-room, and 
told her to take a seat while he divested 
himself of his coat. 


‘* Well,’’ he enquired, when this was 
accomplished, ‘‘ and what can I do for 
you, Miss St. George?’’ 


‘** I’ve come to ask you what I owe 
you,” ‘she said archly. ‘‘I was gong 
to write, but I thought it better to 
call.”’ 


«e Why ??”’ 

She laughed out loud this time. ‘‘I 
guessed you might let me down 
lighter.’’ 


She was a decidedly pretty girl, 
despite the too golden hair, and the art 
she had invoked for her complexion. 
She had a penchant for him, also, he 
had fancied, from certain glances with 
which he had been favoured, though 
he had not been disposed to give th» 
matter much attention hitherto. As 
she made her suggestion in respect of 
his account, she put her head coquet- 
tishly to one side, with her eyes spark- 
ling at him, and leant slightly forward, 
her hands resting on the table. He 
noticed that they were provoking eyes. 
and that the hands were small and 
daintily gloved. 

Miss Denison’s cab stopped with a 
jerk outside, and she descended, and 
rang the bell impulsively. The house- 
keeper answered her: 


‘* Dr. Chiltern has not come in yet, 
I think.’’ 


**T will wait.’’ 


She turned the handle and advanced 
a step into the room. Chiltern was 
kissing the chorus-girl at the exact mo- 
ment. Then he saw her, and there was 
a pause that appeared to last a lifetime. 
It was broken by the rustle of the in- 
truder’s skirts as she withdrew, and by 
the stifled oath of Chiltern rushing to 
overtake her in the hall. 


I” beg your pardon,” said Miss 
Denison, icily, ‘‘but in the hurry of 
our leave-taking I forgot to say some- 
thing. I must beg you to return my 


letters, and I have brought you back 
your ring.’’ 
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By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


‘€” DO wish that you wouldn’t be 


quite so much with those Heriot 

people,’’ said Hugh Parsons to 
his wife, and he looked at his second 
piece of breakfast toast in a way that 
suggested his desire to increase its crisp- 
ness to a shrivelling point. 

And that was how their quarrel came 
about—if it could be called a quarrel. 
The diplomatic phrase ‘‘ strained rela- 
tions,’’ would more properly describe the 
free interchange of opinions between Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons—opinions that were 
very far from harmonizing. 

““'Why, what on earth have you to 
say against the Heriots?’’ she cried, 
spreading the butter very evenly over her 
hot cake. The delicacy of this opera- 
tion prevented her from being able to let 
her eyes join with her voice in asking 
the question ; but a few seconds later she 
let him see what was their expression. 

** Didn’t I speak about them once 
before ?’’ said he. 

** I do believe you did, dear; but then 
it was only to say something about the 
bounding qualities of Percy Heriot,’’ 
she replied. 

‘** And shouldn’t that be quite enough 
to let you know that I don’t wish to hear 
so much about your mixing yourself up 
with the family? Isn’t one bounder of 
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the calibre of Percy Heriot enough to 
taint a whole family—a whole regiment 
—a whole army?”’ 

‘*No, no, no; certainly not!’’ cried 
Muriel laughing so pleasantly that, if 
her husband had been in even a moder- 
ately reasonable mood he would have 
yielded to the allurement in its tones, 
and the incident would have ‘ termin- 
ated,’’ to adopt another phrase of high 
diptomacy. But Hugh Parsons was 
clearly not in a reasonable mood, which 
is not always the same thing. He went 
so far in his ill-humour as to think that 
his wife’s merry manner was out of place 
and ill-timed. Did it not tend to make 
something that he had said ridiculous? 

‘*You know as well as I do that 
Percy Heriot is the greatest bounder on 
the face of the earth,’’ he cried. 
‘* Didn’t Jack Hillman tell us that he 
was to all intents and purposes kicked 
out of the Gunners? How you can take 
it upon you to defend such a sweep is 
too wonderful for me.”’ 

** Now you are unjust to me as well 
as to him, you dear old cross-patch!’’ 
cried Muriel. ‘‘ How have I tried to 
defend him? Thank heaven I do not 
hold a brief for the defence of Percy 
Heriot ; but I am ready to make an affi- 
davit that his bounding has not affected 
the other members of his family. Eleanor 
is the nicest girl I know, and the old 
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father and mother have been kinder to 
me than any people have been—not even 
excepting yourself, my dear boy.”’ 

‘** I don’t object to the old people,”’ 
said he in rather a less intolerant tone 
than that in which he had previously 
spoken. ‘‘ No, the worst that could be 
said about the old people is that—that 
they became rich too late in life; and that 
they should keep their son from being 
more offensive than his nature compels 
him to be.”’ 

** Nonsense, Hugh. 
do that?’’ 

‘*T admit that it would put a strain 
upon them.’’ 

‘You should admit that lyou have 
talked rampant nonsense, my dear. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than 
the suggestion that on a grand old 
Mamma and Papa the duty devolves of 
insisting that a son of thirty shall be 
always a good boy, and well up to the 
standard of conduct and deportment 
defined by one grave censor named 
Hugh Parsons?”’ 

“Don’t be a goose, Muriel. You 
know perfectly well what I mean. I 
object very strongly to your going about 
so much with the Heriots. It does not 
do us any good. People talk about it.’ 

“Let them talk. People will talk 
absurdly about others until the world 
comes to an end. If we are only to 
associate with people who are not 
talked about we shall lead rather dull 
lives.”’ 

It was at this point that Hugh Heriot 
rose from the table, flung his newspaper 
into a corner of the room and declared 
with emphasis that there was no talking 
to women—that all women did their 
best to make the people around them 
believe that they were fools. 

“* And all men do their best to become 
unreasonable tyrants the moment they 
are married,’’ cried Muriel. ‘‘ All men, 
except you, dear; I must admit that you 
are an exception.”’ 

‘* That’s very kind of you,’’ said he 
somewhat gruffly. 

** Not so very kind,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
are the exception to the men who become 
tyrants the day they are married, 


How could they 
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the fact being that you were always a 
bit of a tyrant before we were married, 
though you never did quite reach the 
level of despotism which dictates to a 
wife the number of acquaintances she is 
to have and the degrees of intimacy she 
is to be allowed with each—only this 
morning did your tyranny reach this 
point. May I trouble you to buy me 
a separation order at the nearest 
magistrate’s when you go to town?”’ 

‘*A three year one renewable for 
another period of equal duration—or 
perhaps you would prefer one for an 
indefinite term?’’ said he, while he was 
tapping the aneroid to learn whether he 
should take with him an umbrella or a 
walking stick. He decided upon the 
former—the fluctuation of the index 
suggested ‘* squally.”’ 

He did not feel that any cloud had 
actually come between him and his wife. 
They had parted on quite friendly terms, 
although he had acquired the impression 
that Muriel had got the better of him in 
the matter which he had submitted to 
her for discussion. She had certainly 
put her foot down. To be sure it was 
the prettiest little foot in the world, and 
her putting of it down had been the 
daintiest and most gentle of operations ; 
but all the same she had put her foot 
down; she had given him to understand 
that she would not be dictated to by him 
in the matter of choosing her friends. 

This impression which was the result 
of their discussion in the breakfast room 
was not altogether a pleasant one. He 
was a barrister in high favour at the 
Law Courts and, consequently, with the 
solicitors’ branch of the profession, and 
so by long practice he came to know 
when any line of defence—or attack— 
was a Safe one. 

Before he had arrived at the Temple 
he had made up his mind that he would 
do well, if he meant to assert himself, 
to choose a better opening, so to speak, 
than was offered to him by the incident 
of his wife’s friendship for the Heriot 
family. 

When he got back, after winning his 
case at the Court of Appeal, he found 
his wife in as good a humour as himself, 
and no word dropped from her to suggest 
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that she thought anything further of 
their discussion of the morning. It was 
the next morning before the name of 
Heriot cropped up again. They had just 
finished when the telephone bell began 
to ring. 

‘“*] know what it is,’’ he said, 
** Nicholson promised to phone me if he 
found it necessary to be in Divorce 
Division before the opening of David- 
son’s Probate Case. J’ll go to the 
instrument.”’ 

He was mistaken. The message was 
to Muriel, and it was in Eleanor Heriot’s 
voice—making allowance for the far- 
away throaty hoarseness of the tele- 
phone. She returned to the breakfast 
room with a pleasant excitement shining 
in her face. 

‘** Hurrah!’’ she cried. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion as to what I should do with myself 
in your absence this evening is settled. 
The Heriots have a box for the Euterpe 
Theatre and they have asked me to be 
one of their party. They are going up 


’ 


and returning in their motor, so that 
they will drop me at my own door.’’ 


‘Have you accepted?’’ he asked 
sternly. 

‘* Of course I have accepted,’’ she 
replied quickly. ‘‘ Oh, I quite forgot 
that you—you—but you admitted that 
they were not so bad as you tried to 
make out yesterday morning,’’ she 
added. 

‘*I beggedof you not to be so much with 
them in future, and your reply is this— 
your acceptance of a place in their box 
with their crew,’’ he said more sternly 
than before. 

‘** Don’t make a fuss about so simple 
a thing,’’ she said, and there was a touch 
of petulance in her voice. ‘* You should 
be glad to hear that I am not to be left 
to mope alone in your absence. You 
told me that you were dining with Sir 
Edward Sutton to-night, and I was won- 
dering what I should do with myself; 
and yet now when this happy chance 
comes r 

‘* Happy chance! You do not seem 
to regard anything I say as of the 
slightest importance,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Surely 
I made myself plain enough yesterday. 
I gave you to understand that of 
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‘** You gave me to understand that you 
were a most unreasonable person, and 
now you are forcing me to feel that you 
are a very small-minded man, to deny 
me a simple thing like this because you 
have taken some foolish dislike to the 
friends who have shown me so much 
kindness.”’ 

**Don’t be absurd, Muriel. You 
know quite as well as I do that it would 
be fatal for us to get mixed up with such 
people as the Heriots—common wealthy 
people with nothing to recommend them 
beyond their money.”’ 

‘** 1 should like to know what further 
recommendation is needed! by anyone 
nowadays? I wish we had a little more 
of their disqualification in this way.”’ 

‘* For heaven’s sake don’t begin to 
talk in that nonsensical style. I’m not 
going to argue with you on a matter 
about which there can be no second 
opinion. You know as well as I do that 
the Heriot family is impossible and yet, 
for the sake of spending a couple of 
hours watching a ridiculous musical 
comedy at the Euterpe, you will allow 
yourself to be identified with all that is 
vulgar.”’ 

** Eleanor Heriot is not vulgar; you 
know that perfectly well, and as for 
musical comedy—well, I share the 
opinion of some millions of people in 
England in finding it a relief after the 
bothers of domestic life.”’ 

‘** Bothers? What single bother have 
you, I should like to know.’’ 

‘* I have one, but he’s not single—he’s 
married to me. Don’t you suppose that 
he is bother enough for a household?” 

The mistake that he made in ignoring 
this possible opening to a pacific region 
was quite unworthy of a barrister who 
had taken silk the previous year. But 
Hugh Parsons had a vision of the ob- 
jectionable Mr. Heriot sitting by the side 
of Muriel in the front of a box at the 
Euterpe Theatre, and of desirable ac- 
quaintances in the stalls below whisper- 
ing to each other their expression of 
surprise that so charming a young 
woman—one who, moreover, was mar- 
ried to so rising a K.C., should care to 
be seen in public with a bounder of the 
notoriety of young Heriot. His vivid 
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imagination acted upon him like a sting. 
He did not laugh at his wife’s good 
humour; nor did he put his arm about 
her as he should have done at that 
moment, saying a word or two of recon- 
ciliation. On the contrary he became 
the stern husband. 

** Once and for all, I forbid you to go 
to the theatre with those people—that is 
all I have to say,’’ he cried firmly, and 
in the manner he was accustomed to as- 
sume when saying the last word to a jury 
whom he hoped to terrorise into a verdict 
in his favour. 

His wife was not to be terrorised. 

‘** You forbid me? But you have no 
right to forbid me,’’ she cried: ‘‘ How 
often have you not agreed with me that 
a wife has a perfect right to act as if 
she were a responsible being—to exercise 
her-own judgment in all matters? How 
often have you not agreed with me that 
a wife was not in the position of a servant 
to obey without question every command 
of the man whom she has married? In 
this matter I claim the right to act in 
accordance with the suggestions of my 
own judgment.”’ 

** And you will go to the theatre with 
those people?”’ 

** Certainly I shall. I told you that I 
have already accepted their invitation. 
Of course I would not go if 1 were 
neglecting you in any way; but you told 
me that you were dining with Sir 
Edward.”’ 

He looked at her for some time as if 
he were about to speak; but if it had 
been his first intention to say something, 
he quickly changed his mind. Helooked 
at her without a word, and without a 
word he strode from the room and left 
the house. 

Muriel Parsons felt that she was being 
badly treated, and she was right. 

And as for Hugh, it did not take him 
very long to find out that he had behaved 
very badly to his wife. He had assumed 
the position of a master, not of a 
husband. What right had he to tell his 
wife that she must refrain from doing 
anything on which she had set her heart? 
If he had spoken to her properly— 
reasonably—at the outset, she would 
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have agreed with him without demur. 
But he had been foolish enough to adopt 
the réle of the ordinary commonplace 
husband, who shouts his orders to his 
meek wife and expects her to obey them 
without question. 

He made up his mind that he had been 
something of a fool and that he owed 
his wife an apology. But, all the same, 
he felt rather bitter as he reflected upon 
the scene that had taken place in his 
breakfast room ; and this fact caused him 
to give the witness whom he cross- 
examined in the case of Harrison v. 
Hope an extremely bad quarter of an 
hour. Mr. Parsons, K.C., had always 
been regarded as rather tame in his 
cross-examination; but this day he as- 
tonished all his brethren by his fierceness. 

In the evening he went with Sir 
Edward Sutton, the great Divorce 
Counsel, to dine at his Kent home, in 
order that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing a remarkably intri- 
cate case in which they were both 
concerned. They talked over their line 
of action from the time they entered the 
train until they arrived at Sir Edward’s 
house. When Lady Sutton had given 
them tea, they went into the garden and 
resumed their consultation, prolonging 
it until it was time to dress for dinner. 
After dinner, instead of going to the 
drawing-room, they took their cigars into 
Sir Edward’s study and had another 
hour’s hard consultation. It was half- 
past ten o’clock when Sir Edward rose 
saying : 

“* Come along, Parsons, we have had 
enough of this blessed case for one day. 
We will go to the drawing-room and 
hear a song before my daughters go to 
bed.”’ 

Parsons had no objection to offer. He 
followed his host to the drawing-room ; 
but the entertainment in that apartment 
was not musical. The fact was that ever 


‘since Sir Edward Sutton had won the 


case for the Garraway Telephone Com- 
pany against the London County Council, 
the company had paid him the compli- 
ment of a full and free telephonic con- 
nection not merely with the Central 
Office, but with every Church and nearly 
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every theatre in London. When Parsons 
entered the drawing-room, one of the 
girls had been enjoying an act at the 
Savoy, and was about to ask to be 
switched on to the Frivolity for the last 
act, with its chorus of costermongers. 

‘* Take a receiver, Parsons,”’ said Sir 
Edward. ‘‘ You need something light to 
waft you back from the awful Chaos of 
our Law case. Will the Costermongers’ 
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wife happens to be there to-night.”’ 

** There’s a faithful husband for you,”’ 
laughed Sir Edward. ‘* Tell them to put 
you on to the Euterpe, Winifred.’’ 

In a few minutes the connection was 
made, and Parsons put the receivers to 
his ears. 

** Working all right ?’’ asked his host. 

‘* Oh, yes; I hear something, but—’’ 

There was a curious look on Parsons’ 
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HE SPRANG FROM HIS CHAIR WITH AN EXCLAMATION OF HORROR. 


chorus do it?’’ 

‘* I don’t mind in the least. I don’t 
wish to deprive anyone of the pure de- 
light that must follow the hearing of the 
Costers’ chorus,’’ said Parsons. 

** Nonsense! Choose some other 
theatre, if you wish,’’ said Sir Edward. 

A sudden thought occurred to Parsons. 

‘I think I should like to spend five 
minutes at the Euterpe,’’ said he. ‘‘ My 


face as he spoke. This expression re- 
mained for only half a minute, however ; 
it was followed by a startled look, then 
by one of terror. He sprang from his 
chair with an exclamation of horror. 
There he stood for some minutes and 
everyone saw that he had become as pale 
as death. 

‘* For heaven's sake, Parsons—’’ cried 
Sir Edward, catching him by the arm. 
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‘“* Merciful heaven!—a  fire—the 
theatre is on fire!’’ said Hugh hoarsely. 
‘* On fire—she is there and | am here!’ 

He fell back into his chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Sir Edward caught up the receivers, 
put them to his ears for a few moments. 
Then the expression of horror came to 
his face also. He threw the wires away 
from him, saying in a whisper: 

** It is but too true. Let no one touch the 
thing ; all is too horrible—the shrieks— 
the roar of the flames—the tumult! For 
God’s sake, ring for the brandy. Come, 
old man; pull yourself together,’’ he 
added to Parsons. ‘‘ She may be safe. 
The theatre is one of the newest—plenty 
of exits—every precaution.’’ 

Parsons was now on his feet. 

** I’m all right,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Only 
—how am I to get there? The trains— 
it is ten past eleven.”’ 

Sir Edward shook his head. 

‘‘ Last train to town ten-fifty-five,”’ 
he said. 

‘“*I must get there—oh, my God! to 
think that my beloved—’’ 

** Colonel Gardner’s motor,’’ 
Lady Sutton. 

‘* The very thing,’’ cried Sir Edward. 
‘* Come with me, my poor friend. We 
shall know the worst or the best—I think 

‘it will be the best—in another hour.’’ 

They were hurrying side by side to 
Leigh House, Colonel Gardner’s place, 
which was not more than a quarter of a 

mile away. They were fortunate enough 

to find the motor being backed into its 
house after carrying Colonel Gardner and 

his wife home from a dinner party. A 

few words to the Colonel—a whisper to 

the chauffeur, and they were flying along 
the London Road, at a speed which was 
certainly in excess of that permitted by 
the most broad-minded police authorities. 

What Hugh Parsons suffered during 

the next fifty minutes cannot be told. 

Sir Edward knew men sufficiently well to 

cause him to refrain from making any 

attempt to cheer him up by platitudes. 

Hugh could do all his thinking without 

interruption. It was the most terrible 

space of time in all his life. He had 
ever in his mind a dreadful picture of 
body after body being carried out of the 
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HIS WARNING. 








smoking ruins by the firemen—he could 
hear the heartrending cries of the 
fathers—wives—husbands, as they re- 
cognize the charred remains. 

And he had parted from her in anger 
—that thought added another pang to 
all that he was suffering. He had left 
her without saying goodbye—it was the 
first time in his life that this had hap- 
pened—the first—the last. 

He clasped his hands and prayed in 
silence for long. He could do nothing 
but pray. God was good; she might be 
safe. 

The motor, hooting like a monstrous 
thing from another world, charged 
through the first lights of London, and 
sped through the empty thoroughfares 
which by day were dense with the endless 
procession of London. On it sped into 
the midnight life of Fleet Street, and 
with a whirl round St. Clement Dane’s. 
Parsons was standing up in the motor 
straining his eyes. He saw the blaze of 
light where the Euterpe theatre was 
situated—it was not the blaze of a fire, 
however, but of the electric lights of the 
restaurant. 

The chauffeur reduced the speed of the 
car turning the corner, and there— 
there stood the Euterpe in all its beauty 
of white carved stone, just as it had stood 
during the three years of its existence. 

Sir Edward felt his hand grasped by 
a cold hand beneath the waterproof 
rug. 

‘* What can we have heard?”’ he said. 
‘** Heavens above us, Parsons, we cannot 
both have been mistaken.”’ 

‘*T think it was a sort of warning to 
me,’’ said Parsons meekly. 

Sir Edward was a member of the 
Garrick Club. They drove through 
Covent Garden to that building, and in 
the lounge at the foot of the staircase they 
found half-a-dozen men laughing. 

‘* It was very well done—better than the 
fire scene in ‘ The Streets of London,’ ”’ 
one of them was saying. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if it pulled the New Terpy out 
of its difficulties.’’ 

** What fire scene are you talking 
about ?”’ asked Sir Edward. 

‘* Oh, the fire scene in the melodrama 
at the New Terpy,’’ replied the man. 
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** The New Terpy?”’ 


‘* I mean the New Terpsichore; we 
always call it the New Terpy for short.’’ 


** It might easily be mistaken for the 
Euterpe,’’ remarked Sir Edward. 


He saw at once what had happened. 
The connection had been made with the 
New Terpsichore—it was always called 
the New Terpy in stage circles—instead of 
the Euterpe, and what they had heard 
was the great fire scene,, about which 
all London was talking for the next four 
months. 


-- 
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Hugh had his arms about his wife 
before breakfast time the next morning. 
She was in tears. 

‘* Oh, Hugh, dearest Hugh, you were 
quite right,’’ she murmured with her 
head on his shoulder. ‘‘I have done 
with the Heriots for ever—horrid cad! 
He actually squeezed my hand under the 
motor rug coming home last night. Oh, 
such a bounder! You were right!’’ 

‘* | was wrong in the way I talked to 
you, dearest; but I shall never be so 
again, I have had my warning,”’ said 
Hugh. 


> 


Spring. 
By K. I. RALPH. 


The trees break forth in glory 
Of the ‘ wearing o’ the green’; 
The dewy grass is sparkling 
In the early sunlight’s sheen; 
Merry songsters in the woodlands 
Sing a chant of love and home, 
While tiny nests they’re building 
Under Nature’s archéd dome. 


The pale and nun-like snowdrops, 
That rose at early dawn, 

Have gone, and sunny daffodils 
Are grouped upon the lawn, 

All in their gold attire 
They hold their revelry ; 

From leafy nooks the primroses 
Peep forth to watch their glee. 


The tender buds repressed 
By winter’s chilling hand 
Again are springing upward 
Through all the happy land; 
The lake, a moment ruffled, 
Now gleams with silver light; 
We scent the violets’ fragrance 
Ere they shyly meet our sight. 


Joyous and happy Springtime! 
Beholding the unseen; 
To dim the promised vision 
No mist can intervene. 
The rain of sorrow softens, 
The sun breaks forth anew, 
Till the seedlings are the harvest, 
And the fairy tale comes true. 





SEALS OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, FOUNDER OF THE GREAT SEAL. 


THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 


By FRED W. BURGESS. 


‘* Like a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and the evil men have 
done.”’ —Longfellow. 


HE charm of correspondence of 
olden time, when we peruse it 
now, seems to lie in those curious 

red seals with which our ancestors 
closed their letters, and kept them from 
prying eyes. It was the seal which gave 
importance and dignity to conveyances 
and charters years ago, and even now 
there is a reflection of that halo and 
romance in the ‘‘ act and deed ”’ of the 
signatory in the red embossed seals 
attached to some of our modern certifi- 
cates, documents, and awards. 


When we view letters patent, or per- 
chance some more important document 


to which has been attached the Great 
Seal of England, the feeling has been 
intensified, and we realise the binding 
character of the seal, to break which 
would be a vandalism unthinkable. 


To find the foundation of the Great 
Seal we have to go back to the days of 
Edward the Confessor, who ruled, more 
in name than in fact, over the powerful 
earls who held sway over vast tracts of 
land in this realm of England. It is true 
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Edward had married the beautiful 
Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, the 
wealthiest of them all; but it is said the 
chief security of the king lay in the 
clashing interests and jealousies of his 
vassals. It was this Edward who taught 
the Saxons to speak Norman-French, 
and in the handwriting of documents and 
charters to adopt Norman script; and it 
was Edward, afterwards called the Con- 
fessor, who introduced the ‘‘ Great 
Seal,’’ some three inches across, which 
he appended to parchments, in addition 
to the sign of the cross, which had pre- 
viously alone indicated the royal signa- 
ture. To kings and queens and many 
others in later years this symbol has 
been to each ‘* his mark.’’ On this seal 
of Edward were the same emblems of 
sovereignty we use still—the orb, the 
sceptre, the sword, the cross, the dove, 
and the crown. It was the seal of 
Edward, King of England. 

In earlier days the materials used con- 
sisted chiefly of beeswax, but after the 
twelfth century the wax was generally 
coloured red or green. At one time the 
larger seals appended to important 
documents were preserved by a 
‘‘ fender ’’ of rushes or plaited straw; 
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afterwards they were encased in a 
wooden box, and in more recent times in 
a tin case. An important individual was 
the clerk of the ‘* chafe-wax,’’ whose 
duty it was to soften the wax for im- 
portant seals. The Great Seal was 
appended either ‘‘ open’’ or ‘‘ closed,’’ 
or, in legal terms, “‘ letters secret ’’ or 
** letters patent.’’ The great seals form, 
of course, only one group of the 
numerous official and royal seals, but 
are notable from their great size and 
their special uses, now contracted. The 
so-called seal was more correctly 
. described as the matrix, by which the 
actual seal was produced. Although 
now limited to matters of great mo- 
ment, the Great Seal is still the sign of 
authority, and its custody of importance. 
The separate office of Keeper of the 
Great Seal was merged into that of the 
Lord Chancellor in 1772, and that func- 
tionary is still responsible for its 
custody. 

The Great Seal is not attached to all 
acts of State, for to some are attached 
the Privy Seal, and to others the Seals 
of Scotland. Under the Judicature Acts 


all writs must be sealed; and every 
limited liability company has its seal, 
but those are matters of minor moment. 
The Great Seal is safeguarded and 


applied with many formalities. In most 
cases its use is accompanied by the 
counter signature of a Principal Secre- 
tary of State. 
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Some curious stories have been told 
of the way in which the Great Seal has 
been protected in times of war, and no 
doubt its custody has often given an 
anxious moment to its responsible cus- 
todian. There have been times when it 
has been displaced, and there are 
stories, too, of the temporary loss of the 
Great Seal. One of the best-known 
occasions when thé Great Seal was miss- 
ing was that when James II. threw it 
into the Thames when he left this 
country for Ireland on the landing of 
William of Orange at Tor Bay. By a 
curious piece of good luck the Great 
Seal was fished up again. 

It is, however, with the seals and 
their impressions that we have chiefly 
to do, and the interest which attaches 
to these emblems is intensified by the 
importance of the documents to which 
they have from time to time been 
attached. 

As has been intimated already, the 
series of which impressions are extant 
commences with that of Edward the 
Confessor, which was plaqué. The 
Great Seals of the early Norman period 
were pendant, the designs being copied 
from French examples. The king 
figured on horseback armed with spear 
and shield. The horse and its rider and 


.the seated monarch have remained the 


types from which most subsequent 
modellers have cut the seals they have 
engraved for kings and queens. 


GREAT SEAL OF JOHN AS ATTACHED TO MAGNA CHARTA. 
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The seal which was appended to the 
Magna Charta by John is of great 
historic interest, and it may still be seen 
in the British Museum, damaged, it is 
true. It was the same seal John attached 
to the parchment by which he sur- 
rendered this realm of England to the 
Pope, receiving it back on agreeing to 
pay a yearly tribute to the Holy See. It 
is difficult in these days of freedom and 
constitutional government by the people 
to imagine that such an act of servility 
was ever possible! 

There is a striking similarity between 
the obverses of the seals of Henry III. 
and Edward I., the throne or chair of 
state being almost identical. A marked 
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Realm of England were charged with 
three lions or lion-leopards, which have 
been preserved in heraldic portraiture. 

A complete series of seals such as 
that from which our illustrations have 
been chosen, as typical of the chief 
variations which have been made, shows 
the gradual introduction of ornament 
and the evolution of the art which made 
it possible to model and cut such speci- 
mens as those of the late medizval days, 
when the seal of Henry V. was pro- 
duced. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion of that seal the king is seen hold- 
ing orb and sceptre as aforetime, but 
embellished with a canopy, under which 
is seated the Virgin Mary and two 
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GREAT SEAL OF EDWARD I. 


advance in heraldry is noticeable on the 
horse trappings on the Seal of Edward, 
which are emblazoned with the three 
lions of England, as is also his shield. 
The study of heraldry is one of consider- 
able interest, and among all the heraldic 
creatures, the lions of England, as they 
are seen on the Great Seals, provide 
opportunities of special study. The 
three lions first appeared on the second 
Great Seal of Richard I., as it was 
engraved A.D. 1194. An earlier seal 
used by Prince John before his brother’s 
accession showed a shield charged with 
two lions only. The first Great Seal of 
the lion-hearted king was charged with 
a single lion rampant, but from the time 
of Richard I. the Royal Arms of the 





saints. In miniature canopied stalls 
are Other figures representing various 
emblematic and historical devices. On 
the reverse there is the king with his 
charger gaily appareled; on his head, 
and on that of his horse, the royal lion 
crest may be seen. 

The seal of Henry VII. shows the 
influence of the Renaissance over pure 
Gothic. It was Henry VII. who built 
that magnificent tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, entrenched, it is said, in its 


safety with all the barriers of sanctity. 
There he lies beyond the outer abbey, 
the altar itself interposing to bar the 
approach of any who would be bold 
the 
In one 


enough to contemplate scaling 
bronze grilles to rob his tomb. 
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GREAT SEAL OF HENRY V. 


thing, however, Henry Tudor failed, 
for the masses he contracted for to be 
said or sung for ever ceased almost as 
soon as his son Henry, the Reformer, 
reigned in his stead. Some of the later 
Tudor seals, especially those of Eliza- 
beth and James I., are rightly described 
as gorgeous. 

Elizabeth, in a most uncomfortable- 
looking ruff, is bedecked with jewels 
and stiff brocades. Her supporters are 
the arms of England, flanked by Tudor 
roses. Following on the precedent set 
by her father, Henry VIII., the inscrip- 
tion on the seal of the Virgin Queen 
describes her as ‘‘ DEFENDER OF 
THE FAITH,’’ a title still retained by 


SHOWING THE HEIGHT OF PURE GOTHIC ART. 


Protestant English Sovereigns, although 
it was originally bestowed by the Pope 
of Rome. On the reverse we see Eliza- 
beth pretty much as she rode into the 
City of London on her way to St. 
Paul’s, to give thanks on the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. The Great Seal 
of James I. is equally ‘‘ grand’’; 
on the shields on either side of the 
canopied throne are the arms of Scot- 
land, emblazoned with those of Eng- 
land; and the Cross of St. George and 
the Cross of St. Andrew are con- 
spicuous, a veritable globe resting on 
the King’s knee. 

The Great Seal of Charles lI., 
although not the first on which sup- 





THE GREAT SEAL OF ELIZABETH. 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF JAMES I., SHOWING FOR THE FIRST TIME THE ARMS OF SCOTLAND. 


porters figured, shows the lion and the 
unicorn quaintly distinctive holding 
aloft, respectively, the banners of St. 
George and St. Andrew. 

There is an especial interest in the 
Great Seal of the Commonwealth, in 
that it presents a striking contrast to 
any others in the series, and is unique 
in its representation of the House of 
Commons, as it was then, and in giving 
a map of England, bounded on the 
south by the ‘‘ British Sea’’; surely a 
nobler name than the ‘* Channel.” It 
is, as stated in its inscription, ‘‘ The 
Great Seal of England.’’ The Parlia- 
ment which met after the death of 
Charles declared that the ‘‘ House of 


Peers in Parliament is useless and 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished,’’ 
a somewhat interesting resolution in 
the face of modern debates. England 
did not want a Republic, and soon tired 
of the new order of things, with the re- 
sult that once more the royal symbols 
and ensigns of monarchy appeared on 
the Great Seal of England after the 
Restoration. 

Of later seals there is not much to 
tell. The seal of William and Mary is 
unique as showing the King and Queen 
enthroned on the obverse; on the re- 
verse the joint sovereigns were repre- 
sented on horseback. In this instance 
it is noteworthy that although King 
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GREAT SEAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


and Queen held sceptres, a globe 
surmounted by a cross rested on a 
pedestal, the orb being touched by both 
sovereigns. The second Great Seal of 
Anne, struck in the sixth year of her 
reign, like that of James I., marks a 
new departure, for Ireland figures in 
legend and device. Emblems of the 
three kingdoms are to be seen, and the 
Queen seated on her throne, like her 
predecessors, holds the emblem of 
sovereignty and dominion. 

The Seals of the Georges did not 
present any feature of interest—art in 
England was at a low ebb. The Great 
Seal of Victoria was but a slight im- 
provement. The seal produced at the 





Royal Mint, from designs prepared by 
the late Mr. Saulles and completed by 
Mr. Boucher shortly after the accession 
of his late Majesty, King Edward VIL., 
was modelled after the traditional type. 
On the King’s right was the figure of 
Commerce holding a ship; on the 
pillars at the back of the throne are St. 
Michael leaning on his sword, and St. 
George bearing his banner. On the re- 
verse is the King on horseback wear- 
ing a crown—an innovation. The 
legend on the seal of present-day use 
refers to the ‘‘ Dominions beyond the 
Seas,’’ the growing importance 2f 
which is being recognised with each 
succeeding reign. 





A GREAT SEAL OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 








| 
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The Great Seal of England is 
emblematic, and is a connecting link 
with that far-off time when Edward the 
Confessor struggled to maintain his 
rule over his vassals. The British Em- 
pire, now world-wide, is controlled by 
a constitutional government, but the 
Great Seal which pledges the good 


faith of the peoples of that Empire 
bears the impress of the King, and 
his Royal seal is accepted everywhere 
by friend and foe as the pledge of 
fidelity given on behalf of that nation, 
whose armies and navy would, if 
necessary, support the Great Seal of 
England. 
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If I were a Cloud. 


By ELIZABETH CLEMENT. 


If I were a cloud, a little white cloud, 
I’d sail and sail away 

To a land where roses always bloom, 
And every month is May. 

I’d leave behind me Winter’s gloom, 
And bid Old Time ‘‘ good-bye ”’ 

And sail away to Fairyland 
If I were a cloud in the sky. 


If I were a cloud, a little white cloud, 


I’d frolic and I'd play 


Till even the tired old Moon should smile 


Before I sailed away. 


And I’d cover up the shining Stars for a 


while 
To keep them warm and bright 


And then at gloaming let them out 


And sail on thro’ the night. 


If I were a cloud, a little white cloud, 
One happy eve I’d wait 

And borrow a robe of pearl and gold 
At the beautiful sunset gate. 

And if its portals should unfold, 
Ah! what then should I do? 

Why! clothed in glory I’d float right in 
To Heaven, and Love—and You! 


















HENLEY BRANDON 


No. 3. 


I HAD been doing some exhibition 





flying at Dieppe, and after a rather 

arduous day had retired early. 1 
was just settling off to sleep—somewhere 
about ten o’clock—when | was distu,bed 
by a knock at the door. 


‘‘A gentleman to see you, m’sieu, ™ 


came the pokte, apologetic tone of the 


garcon. ‘‘He says it is a_ very 
important matter; I have his card, 
m’sieu.’’ 


Growling, I left the bed, switched on 
the light, opened the door a trifle and 
took the extended card. 

‘*Sir Osmund Sidlaw,’’ I read, recog- 
nising the name at once as that of an 
owner of a fine old place in Sussex. In 
one corner the words ‘‘ Very urgent ’”’ 
were scribbled. I had met Sir 
Osmund several times and I knew he 
was not the sort of man to act in an 
irresponsible manner. So I told the man 
to say I would see him, and having 
hastily slipped on my clothes des- 
cended to the room where the baronet 
awaited me in obvious impatience and 
anxiety. Having apologised for haviag 
disturbed me he plunged at once into the 
purpose of his visit. 

‘*T want to get to Sidlaw Park at the 
earliest possible moment,” he said, 
speaking rapidly. ‘‘ It’s about ninety 
miles in a beeline. Can you take me 
over in your aeroplane? On my way 
from Paris I was reading of your doings 
to-day and I should think you could 
cover the distance in an hour and a half. 
I’ll pay anything in reason.” 
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LADY SIDLAW’S FLIGHT. 


Had the request come from any other 
man I should have looked askance, but I 
knew Sir Osmund as a particularly lev-l. 
headed individual. At first 1 was in- 
clined to give him a flat refusal; I had 
no fancy to go aloft again after the 
hours I had spent in the air that day. 
He observed my hesitation and a desper- 
ate light flashed in his fine grey eyes. 

“It’s urgent, Brandon—very ur- 
gent!” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Don’t 
refuse me. I must get to the Park 
to-night !” 

I considered. To take him in my 
single-seated racing monoplane would be 
out of the question, but there was the 
slower, heavier three-seater I had been 


using that afternoon for passenger 
flights. Swiftly I decided to accede to 
his request. 


He gripped my hand as in a vice and 
together we hurried away to the aero- 
drome where a couple of my mechanics 
were sleeping in the hangars. I was natu- 
rally curious as to his motive in desiring 
to return thus unexpectedly to the Park, 
but I forbore asking him. Besides, I 
had enough to think of in the necessary 
preparations. 

The two sleepy-eyed mechanics 
quickly filled up the petrol tanks and 
then after I had given a final scrutiny 
to see that all was in order the big bi- 
plane was run out. The baronet took 
his place behind me, the engine was 
started, and we made a good ascent. A 
half-turn and we were heading out to sea 
in a north-westerly direction. It was a 
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clear mooniess night ; below us the lights 
of Dieppe twinkied fantastically. 

*“ What’s the speed?’’ came my com- 
panion’s shouted query through the 
steady deafening rattle of the engine 

** Fifty-five!” I roared back. ‘‘ We 
shall be there soon after one.’’ 

‘** Go down in the big meadow east of 
the woods,’’ he yelled. I knew Sidlaw 
Park well. 

‘* I will,’ I replied, and then settled 
myself to the control of the machine. 
We were out over the open waters of 
the Channel now and careful manipula- 
tion became necessary with the changing 
currents of wind. But the bipiane be- 
haved beautifuliy, and I never had cause 
for anxiety. 

Once or twice I glanced back at my 
passenger; his strong face was set in a 
grim, hard look of resolve. Again I fell 
to wondering what was the baronet's 
motive in desiring to undertake this mid- 
night adventure. He was silent during 
the greater part of the journey ; possibly 
he regarded the roar of the engine as 
being an effectual barrier to conversation. 
It was not until we were within a mere 
mile or so of land that he spoke again. 

** You know the way—there won’t be 
any delay?’’ he asked anxiously. 

‘** IT know it perfectly well,’’ I shouted 
back; ‘‘ we shall be at the Park well 
inside of twenty minutes. She’s making 
sixty now.” The baronet uttered a 
grunt of satisfaction and lapsed into 
silence. 

Very soon we were darting across the 
irregular line of the Sussex cliffs; the 
lights of one of the big coast towns 
twinkled down to our right whilst the 
wall of chalky white gave way to the 
dark, vague outline of the rural inlani. 
Presently the dim shape of a large house 
—our destination—came into view, and 
I had to centre every faculty upon the 
location of the big meadow that adjoined 
the east edge of the woods. Fortunately 
it was but a slight mist that was rising 
and so it was not very difficult to hit 
on it. Judging my altitude I calculated 
a vol plané and cut off my engine; the 
big machine swooped down easily 
enough and I flattened her just in time 
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for a comfortable glide on to the rough 
turf. 

‘* Well done!’’ ejaculated Sir Osmund 
when he stood beside me a tew moments 
later. His nerves were obviously on 
edge. 

‘* I'd like you to come with me, Bran- 
don. The machine will be all right here 
—it’s quite an isolated spot.’’ 

He led the way across the meadow to 
a narrow footpath that led to the more 
formal portion of the grounds. Enter- 
ing by a wicket gate-we passed through 
an old-fashioned rockery into the rose 
garden, and thence up the short shaliow 
flight of steps and across the terrace to 
a side entrance. Producing a key he 
opened the door with unsteady hands. 

‘* Follow me and don't talk.’” he 
ordered jerkily. I was conscious of a 
deepening sense of curiosity. He ges- 
tured to me to turn on my pocket elec- 
tric torch and led the way along a dark 
narrow passage that opened out into a 
broader one. Then we mounted some 
stairs and emerged through a sw:ng door 
into the main entrance hall. ‘here were 
no lights ; the whole house was wrapped 
in silence. Cautiously turning a key he 
opened the library door, entered, and 
switched on the electric light. Paus- 
ing, he sniffed, like a dog suddenly 
picking up a lost scent, and then he 
darted to an ash pan that lay on a side 
table near the grate. On it were the 
ends of several cigarettes, which a 
glance showed me were of an uncommon 
Russian brand. 

‘*He’s been here—the—the scoun- 
drel!’’ he ejaculated, and he drew in his 
breath with a queer hissing sound that 
struck on my ears strangely, unnaturally. 
“* Too late, too late,’’ he muttered, with 
a curious gesture as of despair. His 
face was livid, his eyes wild. 

“* Stay here,’’? he commanded, and 
then darted out of the room and up the 
stairs. Some minutes elapsed before he 
returned ; the perspiration was pouring 
from his brow and he looked even more 
agitated than before. 

** She’s gone!”’ he gasped. ‘‘ It’s as 
I thought—he’s been here and taken her 
away.”’ 
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** Who has gone?’’ I asked, quietly. 

““My wite,’’ he groaned. ** lvan 
Blumoif has carried out his threat.” 

1 started. 1 knew the name well as 
that of one of the most advanced school 
ot Anarchists—a man otf iron will and 
advanced eaucation, absolutely devoid 
ot scruple and possessed of a cunning 
and resource that made him the most 
dangerous living man of his type. He 
had recently escaped from Siberia. | 
was siaggered at the suggestion that 
Lady Siaiaw had been snatched away 
from her home by him. 

‘* You don’t mean to tell me that—,’’ 
I began, but something leapt to Sir 
Osmund’s eyes that bade me pause. 

‘* No, no—not that,’’ he said hastily, 
uttering a short, harsh laugh that had 
nothing of mirth in it. ‘* Her maid will 
be down in a few minutes to tell me what 
she knows, and while we're waiting I'll 
expla.n. I know it won’t go any 
further, Brandon, whatever happens, 
and it’ll just save my brain to open my 
mind. 

‘* My wife has foreign blood in her 
veins. Her mother, an Englishwoman, 
married a Russian of good tamily. She 
did not know it at the time, but this 
man’s elder brother Ivan was secretly a 
revolutionist of an advanced type. 
Nicholas Blumoff had spent some years 
away from his native land, but very soon 
after his return with his bride he fell 
under Ivan’s powerful influence and in- 
bibed much of his anarchical tendency. 
His wife, too, became sympathetic with 
the movement, and the little girl that 
was born to them—destined to become 
my wife—was brought up in a tainted 
atmosphere of a Russian home reeking 
with sedition and intrigue. Throughout 
it was her uncle, this man Ivan Blumoff, 
who was the dominating influence; the 
whole family, including the girl, became 
members of his detestable organisation. 
She was too young to know what she 
was doing, her parents too blind to 
realise to what they were committing her. 
It was when she was just verging into 
womanhood that they and Ivan Blumoff 
were arrested and sent away to Siberia. 
It was only through taking refuge with 
some English friends that she escaped ; 
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they concealed her in their house and 
then contrived to smuggie her away and 
across the frontier. She heard atter- 
wards that her mother had succumbed to 
the hardships of the awtul journey east- 
wards, 

‘We met—she and I; within a few 
months we were married. For some 
years there was nothing to cloud our 
happiness. Then suddenly a_ great 
change came over her; she became pale 
and nervous. One day I discovered the 
reason—lI found a letter that told me 
Ivan Blumoff had escaped and was in 
Paris actively engaged in the reorgani- 
sation of his vile brotherhood. In it he 
reminded her that she was still bound by 
her oaths and told her to hold herself 
in readiness to do his bidding at any. 
time her services were required. He 
also adjured her to refrain from inform- 
ing me that he had communicated with 
her.’’ Sir Osmund stopped abruptly as 
a timid knock came at the door. It was 
the maid, who had dressed in haste in 
obedience to the baronet’s summons. 
She was a clear-eyed open-faced girl, 
and she was evidently not a little per- 
turbed. 

But whatever Sir Osmund’s hopes 
that she would be able to throw much 
light on her mistress’s disappearance, 
they were doomed to disappointment. 
She could only say that she knew a 
gentleman had called that evening and 
that about half-an-hour later her lady- 
ship had given her hurried orders to get 
out her travelling things and pack a 
small bag, telling her that directly she 
had done so she could retire. She had 
done as her ladyship had bidden her; 
she had gone to bed and knew nothing 
more until she had been awakened by 
Sir Osmund. The girl had just con- 
cluded when the butler appeared. Like 
the maid he was honest-eyed and candid 
in speech. 

** I was on duty in the hall, sir,”’ he 
explained. ‘‘It was Brown’s evening 
off.” Brown, I gathered, was the foot- 
man. ‘‘ Mr. Blumoff rang, presented 
his card, and asked for her ladyship. 
She ordered me to show him in, sir, and 
half-an-hour later I opened the door for 
her and Mr. Blumoff to go out. That 
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was about half-past ten, sir."’ The man 
paused, obviously relieved at having 
come to the end of his brief recital. 

‘*‘ How—by what method—did her 
ladyship depart?’’ The baronet asked 
the question in a strained tone. I could 
see it was only by a terrific effort that 
he kept command over himself and his 
voice. 

‘*A car, sir—a big black one. The 
gentleman came in one and left in one— 
with her ladyship, sir.” 

‘*Any  chautfeur?’’ 
snapped. 

‘* No, sir—he drove himself.’’ 

‘“* Did her ladyship leave any mes- 
sage?’’ 

She told me it was necessary to ac- 
company her uncle on urgent business, 
sir. She didn’t say when she would be 
returning. Her ladyship said I was to 
lock up, sir.” 

Having dismissed the maid, Sir 
Osmund ordered the butler to go to the 
lodge gates and discover which direc- 
tion the car had taken. He was not 
long gone. 

** It turned to the right—towards the 
London road, sir,’’ he said, then in 
obedience to a gesture he left the apart- 
ment. 

‘‘We must follow—in the biplane, 
Brandon,” Sir Osmund said, speaking 
rapidly. ‘‘ They’ve got an hour and a 
half’s start—even if the car makes 
twenty miles an hour we ought to over- 
take it before they reach London. Do 
you know the road—can you follow it?” 

‘* | know it—I think I can keep pretty 
well over it,’’ I replied, ruminating on 
the possibilities of spotting a black- 
painted car from aloft at night-time. He 
produced a revolver from a_ bureau 
drawer, loaded it and then led the way 
out of the house and back to the meadow 
where we had descended. 

After some trifling difficulty with the 
engine we got up. The big biplane was 
up-to-date in every particular and no 
assistance was necessary in starting. 
Very soon I struck the main road, which 
wound away beneath us like a streak of 
grey thread picked out from the dark- 
ness of the surrounding landscape by the 
pale rays of the moon. The keen night 
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air bit us viciously, but Sir Osmund 
seemed oblivious of it ; his gaze was fixed 
on the road that sretched away towards 
London. Every now and again some 
vehicle could be seen seemingly crawling 
along the road, but as yet nothing like 
a big black car with two occupants. 
Nearing the metropolis I planed down to 
an elevation of a couple of hundred feet 
or so, and the thin thread-like line 
broadened into a ribbon of dull grey. 

It was when flying over an open 
stretch of country—the last before the 
fields and copses would begin to give 
way to the bricks and mortar of the out- 
lying suburbs—that we saw that which 
made me look quickly round for a suit- 
able landing place. Just where the road 
took a rather sharp turn a dark mass 
lay, and near it two or three people 
hovered. It was a wrecked motor car. 


Cutting off the engine I managed to 
bring the machine down quite near the 
scene of the accident; as he hurriedly 
got out of the seat the baronet’s face 
was ghastly in the moonlight. Within 
a minute or two we were on the spot. A 
big black car lay half in and half out 
of the ditch at the wayside; two police- 
men, whose bicycles were near by, were 
bending over the figure of a man lying 
motionless and ominously huddled upon 
the roadway. A woman stood trem- 
blingly beside the wreck, gripping a 
bent mudguard for support, her pale, 
beautiful face revealed by a rent in her 
veil. With a short, sharp cry Sir Osmund 
darted to her and clasped her in his 
arms. 

I turned away—the sight was too 
sacred a one for a stranger’s eves—and 
looked at the dead man. The policemen 
looked at me questioningly and I forth- 
with explained as much as I thought fit. 
After the lapse of a minute or so the 
baronet released his wife and turned to 
me. 

“You can take us back to the Hall 
now—my wife and I—can’t you?’’ he 
asked, quietly, a new look in his eyes. 

**T can—and will,’’ I returned, sin- 
cerely trusting that the suggested flight 
would be the last of that strenuous four- 
and-twenty hours. 
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| BROUGHT THE MACHINE DOWN QUITE NEAR THE SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT. 
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“* Lead the way, Brandon,” he said, 
and then he whispered reassuring words 
in his wife’s ear. Her nerves were much 
overwrought. 


And so the policemen, liberally tipped 
by Sir Osmund, were left to their duty of 
seeing to the removal of the dead body 
of Ivan Blumoff, whilst I dealt with the 
task of conveying the baronet and his 
wife back to the Hall. Lady Sidlaw 
cried a little hysterically upon being 
assisted into her seat, but I could see that 
happiness dominated her natural ner- 
vousness. After a grand flight we came 
down in the same meadow where the 
baronet and I had landed earlier that 
fatal night. 


I was put up at the Hall that night, 
of course, and in the morning, before I 
flew back to Dieppe, Sir Osmund told 
me his wife’s story. 


Upon his arrival at the Hall the pre- 
vious evening Ivan Blumoff had told his 
niece that the society had urgent need 
of her services—services which could 
only be rendered by a woman and one 
who knew the Russian language. At 
first she refused point blank to have any- 
thing at all to do with the matter, con- 
sidering herself absolved from the oaths 
she had taken as a young and inex- 
perienced girl. But he argued differ- 
ently, and threatened certain death for 
herself and her husband as well if she 
refused to do his bidding. It was this 
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latter threat, added to Blumoff’s promise 
that if she performed this one service 
for the brotherhood she would be ab- 
solved from her oaths, that led her to 
submit to his commands. - They would 
motor to London, he said, and there at 
the society’s secret meeting-place she 
would be informed what it was that was 
required of her. The first part of the 
journey had been uneventful, but on en- 
deavouring to negotiate a curve Blumoff 
had taken it too sharply, with the 
result that he was deprived for ever of 
the power he had held over her. 

** What made you want to hurry back 
from Paris last night?” I asked 
curiously. 

‘© T had men at work in Paris watching 
Blumoff,’’ the baronet replied. ‘‘ From 
various items of information they gave 
me I gathered that he was engineering 
a big coup, one in which the services of 


. a woman able to speak Russian would 


be required. When one of my agents 
told me Blumoff had taken the after- 
noon boat train to Calais I guessed both 
his destination and his intentions, es- 
pecially as I knew he was well aware I 
was in Paris. I did not hear this until 
too late to get a boat connection. I was 
consumed with the idea that danger 
threatened my wife, and so I came to 
you and—now you know all, Brandon. 
For your part I thank you,” he added 
simply as he gripped my hand, ‘“‘ and if 
ever you need a friend come to me.”’ 
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CROWD waited patiently out- 
side the stage door of the Frolic 
Theatre. 


to fill the passage leading to the stage 


It was sufficiently big 


door and to overflow into the street 
beyond where a dark green limousine 
stood, its engines quietly purring. For 
the new musical play at the Frolic, long- 
promised and eagerly anticipated, had 
been produced that night, and at the end 
of the evening the audience had remained 
outside the theatre to welcome Miss Fay 
Lorraine, the Frolic’s leading lady, and 


the undisputed prima donna of the 
musical comedy stage. 
Every time the swing-doors just 


beyond the stage-doorkeeper’s little den 
opened the people surged forward in 
anticipation of the advent of their 
favourite; but so far they had been dis- 
appointed. Other members of the com- 
pany appeared and stepped into the 
crowd té be met with handshake and 
congratulation, but it was obvious that 
the people had little interest in anyone 
except the clever girl who had moved 
them at will to sadness or merriment 
during the past three hours. 

At length she appeared. As the doors 
swung to behind her she stopped, look- 
ing almost doubtfully at the sea of faces. 
Then a cheer was raised, and her 
momentary uncertainty gave way before 
the girlish, grateful smile, sweetly self- 
conscious, that her audience knew so 
well. 

She moved to the door with the grace- 
ful walk that was one of her greatest 
attractions. Her every movement seem- 
ed a subtle caress, clothing her limbs 
with a divine femininity, a charming 
womanliness. 


And there she paused again, and 
looked round at the doorkeeper with a 
wry little smile. Then from the shad- 
ows three policemen appeared, sur- 
rounded by whom she was able to make 
her way through the dense, cheering 
throng to her waiting car. A last bow 
from the open window and London’s 
most adored star had set—as far as the 
public were concerned—for another 
twenty hours. 

As the dark-green limousine moved 
away a man stepped to the curb and 
watched it till it disappeared from sight. 
He had stood, silent, among the cheering 
throng, motionless except for an invol- 
untary movement when Fay Lorraine 
had first made her appearance at the 
stage door. And the movement had 
been one of eagerness to reach the 
actress’s’ side, of necessity repressed, 
since wedged in by her admirers as he 
was, he could not move a yard in her 
direction. 





* * * 


Fay Lorraine turned to the other occu- 
pant of the car. Unseen he had sat 
therein and waited. A young man with 
a young face temporarily made serious 
and older by grave thoughts, the face 
of hitherto unthinking youth called upon 
for the first time to meet one of Life’s 
great problems. 

** Well?” she said. 

The gravity disappeared from the 
young face as its owner replied with 
boyish enthusiasm, ‘‘ Why, thousands 
of congratulations; you were simply 
topping.’’ 

** Topping? Or only ripping ?’’ 

‘Oh, topping. More than topping— 
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much more. Only I can’t think of a 
word that would express it.”’ 

She nodded sympathetically. 

A pause. Then, ‘‘ Reggie, thanks so 
much for these flowers. It was very 
extravagant and very, very sweet of 
you.’’ 

‘** Did you really like them? I’m so 
glad. And don’t talk rot about extrav- 
agance. They aren’t half good enough 
for you really. Nothing and nobody is.’’ 

He stopped. Fay was leaning slightly 
forward looking out into the street. In 
her eyes was a look as if she was asking 
herself a question which had been askea 
many times and never answered. Her 
companion knew that look. 

At length he could endure the silence 
no longer. 

‘* Fay, dear,’’ he burst out, “‘ it’s quite 
true that nobody is good enough for 
you, and I’m a rank outsider to say what 
I’m going to say. But, I say, I—I love 
you, and—look here, Fay, do say you'll 
marry me.’’ 

He leant forward looking very awk- 
ward, very uncomfortable, and blushing 
violently. Fay Lorraine turned and 
looked up into his eyes, the brown 
meeting the gray squarely. 

‘“* Reggie,’ she said very gently, “‘ it 
is very dear of you to tell me this. It 
makes me very proud and very happy. 
But I cannot do what you ask me—yet. 
I will tell you why. Long ago I met a 
man and we loved each other. He— 
went away. He had to go away, for he 
was a penniless journalist and I, then, 
only achorus girlina not very good tour- 
ing company. But before he went I prom- 
ised him that I would wait for him if he 
came back to me in five years. Reggie, 
the five years end to-morrow. If you 
come to me then I may answer you 
differently, for I am very fond of you, 
dear, and would be very happy with you. 
You know that I cannot give you my 
whole love untouched—because of him 
who went away. But if after to-morrow, 
knowing this, you come and ask me 
again, perhaps my answer will be 
different.”’ 

She smiled sadly. Then, 

““ Now, don’t look so serious. 
we are at the flat. 


Here 
I’m not going to ask 
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you in because I’m too tired. And I’m 
going to lend you the car to give you a 
lift home or wherever you are going. 
So good-night again. Dowson, will you 
take Lord Eynston to his rooms. Good- 
night again.”’ 


* * * 


The man on the curb watched the car 
till he could see it no more. Then he 
turned away, and in doing so pushed 
against a youth who, with wide-open 
eyes and cheeks flushed with excitement, 
had also waited to see the last of the 
actress’s motor. 

Denis Lindsay apologised. 

“* Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied the 
other, and, eager to put his enthusiasm 
into words, added, ‘‘I say, isn’t she 
spanking ?”’ 

Lindsay agreed. 
him went on: 

**] should just think so. And I’m 
enormously in luck. I’m in a decorating 
business, you know, and next week we’re 
going to give an estimate for doing up 
her flat, and I’m going to—’’ 

Lindsay ruthlessly interrupted. 

** Where is her flat?”’ 

**5c, Warwick Mansions, Regent’s 
Park,’’ replied his companion in injured 
tones. 

**5c, Warwick Mansions,’ repeated 
Lindsay. ‘‘ Thank you very much.”’ 
The next minute he had hailed a passing 
taxi, given the driver his instructions, 
and disappeared. 

The young man from the decorator’s 
stood and watched these proceedings in 
amazement. 

** Balmy!’’ was his comment as at 
length he went on his way. 

Lindsay’s taxi bore him swiftly to 
Warwick Mansions. There he dis- 
missed it, and passing through the broad 
hall went up to the first floor. In front 
of him was the door of the flat he sought. 
His hand shook as he raised it and 
pressed the electric bell. 

A rustle of a skirt within, a click, and 
the door opened. 

Fay Lorraine stood just as she had left 
the theatre except that she had taken off 
her cloak. 

** What on earth have you come back 


The youth beside 
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for, Reggie? How dare you ring me 
up at this time of a night? I’ve sent 
Marie to bed so—Denis!’’ 

Lindsay stepped inside and closed the 
door. He passed an arm round the 
limp, half-fainting body of the girl and 
led her into the dining-room, which 
opened opposit2 to where they stood. 

** Sit down, dear,’’ he went on gently. 
** I came back to England this morning, 
and was afraid I shouldn’t be able to see 
you before to-morrow. ‘The people at 
the theatre wouldn’t give me your 
address. Said it was against rules. 
But luckily an admirer of yours in the 
crowd outside told me, and I came along 
at once.’” 

He spoke gaily, but his forehead was 
damp with suspense. 

The girl in the chair was silent. 
Presently she looked up: 

‘** And have you come back for me?’’ 
she asked steadily. 

** I’ve come back to tell you that I’ve 
made a position for myself in Australia, 
that I can ask you at last to come there 
with me as my wife.” 

He paused, waiting for her to speak. 
But the silence remained unbroken, for 
a wild, mad happiness that had broken 





all bounds surged over her, making 
speech impossible. 

At length he went on with fear in his 
heart, for he had misread her silence :— 

** When I went away you said you 
would wait for me for five years. The 
five years end to-morrow. Have I come 
back in time to find you still free?”’ 

** Denis, come over here. No, right 
close. Now kneel down, like that, so 
that I can ruffle your hair as I used to. 
Is it five years you have been away, 
dear? As I sit here with you I don’t 
know whether it seems to me a moment 
or a thousand centuries. And, Denis, 
you have come back in time—thank 
God! just in time. 

And so they stayed these two, for 
whom time and distance had been made 
as nothing by love, forgetful that the 
night had passed and that it was already 
day; forgetful of the public who were 
soon to lose one of its greatest 
favourites; forgetful of an _ honest, 
simple-hearted boy who paced his 
luxuriously-furnished rooms unable to 
rest through the anxiety which filled his 
heart ; forgetful of everything save them- 
selves. For in all the world there is no 


such selfish thing as a lover. 














RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF 
WILD FLOWERS. 


By A. R. HORWOOD. 


HERE are many advantages in 

- taking ‘‘ tramps abroad,’’ apart 

from the adventures, humorous 
or otherwise, we may stumble upon. 
For apart from the mere pleasurable 
experience, there are the esthetic, the 
effects of intrinsic value that react on 
us, and the utilitarian, for I suppose in 
this age we are all more or less, at base, 
of a utilitarian turn of mind. 

Be that as it may, touring may serve 
many a useful purpose. It may be of 
great educational value, and the preva- 
lence of trips for this purpose abroad, 
even around the globe, would seem to 
prove this. Chacun a son gout. Every 
man to his trade or métier. 

To enumerate only a bare fraction of 
the boons which touring bestows, we 
may mention some of the most general 
advantages. There is, of course, the 
value to the health arising from the 
physical exercise, which inevitably falls 
sooner or later. Fresh air, the exercise 
of the lungs, the limbs, eye, ear, and 
scent, are all parts of this health-giving 
pastime, imparting stamina to the 
system and renovating both mind and 
body. 

Walking in itself is an exercise that 
braces the whole body together, and 
prepares it for hard work by storing up 
a reserve of health and strength. 

Change of scene renews the activities 
of the brain, and gives fresh vigour to 
the whole nervous system. 

Beautiful scenery, ancient buildings, 
both domestic and ecclesiastic, such as 
we meet with in country rambles, are of 
educational value as well as pleasing. 

But all touring should have an object 
in view, an end to accomplish. And no 
walk or tour is of the highest use or 
value without this object in view as an 
incentive. 

In the first place it gives added in- 
terest to the matter in hand. We are 
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all naturally acquisitive, in either the 
realm of things or ideas. No duettante 
is really happy if he pursues his voca- 
tion or leads nis life in a frame of mind 
which is constantly driven this way or 
that by reason of absence of fixity of 
purpose. Success in all matters is 
dependent upon the degree of concentra- 
tion of which the mind is capable. 

Then again, the real end and object 
of life is the pursuit of knowledge, 
whereby to arrive at ultimate truths, 
so that, in whatever sphere he may be, 
a man is not in his right element unless 
he is a searcher after knowledge. Tour- 
ing is a most excellent means of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of men and things, by 
learning facts, making observations, 
and drawing comparisons therefrom. 

Above all, touring is an excellent 
tonic for apathy. For of all pursuits or 
hobbies it is one of the best for develop- 
ing keenness, and next to the power of 
concentration, enthusiasm or keenness 
is a man’s best asset in life. 

With all these advantages, touring, 
then, may be said to be an essential 
part of a man’s education, though it is 
not necessary or feasible for every one 
to make the “‘ grand tour,’’ after the 
manner of our forefathers, though it is 
rapidly becoming the fashion again. 

But let me take a practical example 
of the value of touring, and one upon 
which I can speak with some experi- 
ence and knowledge, and, therefore, 
confidently. There is no more interest- 
ing pastime than the study of wild 
flowers. And one need not, thank 
goodness, be an expert to indulge in it. 

Botanizing, to use a more technical 
word, is of all outdoor studies the most 
charming, for it brings us in contact 
with some of the fairest jewels of 
Nature’s storehouse, and we _ learn 
therefrom many a secret useful to our 
own course in life. 
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THE QUIET POOL Photo by H. A. Cox 


Is one of the botanist’s special delights. 
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Here the esthetic finds its highest 
expression in the beauty of form and 
colour displayed by the various forms 
of plant life. 

The lanes or highways themselves 
are a picture in miniature or in bulk at 
almost any season of the year. 

We shall find every part of the road 
has its peculiar adherents in the world 
of flowers. 

The trees that line the way and shade 
us overhead are alone worthy of a life 
study. The life of an oak from acorn 
to maturity tells us volumes as to the 
past or the present. The leafless, period 
when the flowers appear is the time to 
meditate upon the advantages of their 
pollination by the wind, in the absence 
of insect-friends. The arrangement of 
the leaves in wonderful mosaics unfolds 
to us the story of the plant’s method of 
distributing moisture, and of obtaining 
its store of food by aid of the green 
colouring matter from the sun. 

The struggle of plants for the 
mastery is illustrated by the manner in 
which some plants form themselves into 
thick bushes, and surround themselves 
with a close chevaux de frise of thorns 


Photo by E. H. Grant 
WE CROSS THE RIVER BY THE OLD STONE BRIDGE. 


to embarrass browsing animals that 
relish their sweet foliage. The bare 
banks of a ditch are tenanted by tender 
plants, such as chickweed, stitchwort, 
campions, and the like that cannot con- 
tend with the more lusty grasses and 
other plants that would hustle them out 
of the way on the broad greensward by 
the wayside. 


The association of weaklings amongst 
the giants of their day is shown by the 
protection afforded by the stinging- 
nettle (which few animals care to 
devour) to the succulent, harmless, 
white and red deadnettles that are liable 
otherwise to be eaten up. 

These are only a few of the problems 
the observant tourist may solve for 
himself, apart from the mere observa- 
tion of the occurrence of the many wild 
flowers that adorn the highways and 
byways, which we need not attempt to 
catalogue. 

Then there is also the charm of the 
waterside. There are seasons of the 
year when it is so hot in the open that 
a retreat to the neighbourhood of water 
is almost a necessity in order to cool 
the over-heated brain and body. 
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A quiet pool is one of the botanist’s 
special delights. He may see in the 
water itself many curious forms of 
plant life, from the lowly alga to the 
elaborate water plants that flower and 
seed. Here may be observed the stream- 
ing pondweeds, infinite in form and 
beauty. Then the water buttercups at 
once call up the difference in habit and 
form they present to the land butter- 
cups, and the study of their adaptation 
to life in water is interesting. The 
yellow flag, sweet flag, arrowhead, 
yellow and white water lilies, flowering 
rush, willow herbs, and many another 
beautiful plant, excel in beauty and 
fragrance many of the land plants. 
Meditating on these matters, quiet 
vigilance will be rewarded furthermore 
by sights and sounds afforded py 
animal life in or about the water. Here 
you will see the dragon-fly flit across 
the pool, see the dace turn silver, watch 
the trout rise to the fly, or the water- 
vole :wim across from one bank to the 
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other. And if you are lucky you may 
both hear and see the moorhen intent 
on food for its little ones in the nest 
among the bulrushes, or catch a 
glimpse of the grebe diving, while 
periodically the frogs at the marge will 
croon and croak to each other. There 
is no possibility of exhausting the 
potentialities of the quiet pool in one 
day. 

Then let our tour take us to the 
marsh, where we shall see many a plant 
that can grow nowhere else. We shall 
cross the river by the old stone bridge, 
with its quaint piers, used long ago by 
the pack-horse and the wool-merchant. 
In the deep water grow the tall, grace- 
ful bulrushes, which give so wild and 
picturesque a character to the scenery. 
The tall reed-grasses, with their waving 
plumes, standing like lines of sentries 
by the river’s banks, hide many a reed- 
bird’s nest. In the marsh itself all the 
plants are adapted to abundant moisture, 
and we need thick boots, which a 
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pedestrian always should wear, to ex- 
plore the swamp. Many rare flowers 
there are, as well as beautiful. The 
kingcups and ladies’ smocks in spring 
are foliowed by the marsh orchis, the 
marsh valerian, dropwort, sedges, 
rushes, and a hundred others. Over 
the marsh the snipe whistles, the plover 
wails, and in the herbage the sedge 
warblers sing sweet music. 

Our tour again may take us to the 
hills where the upland rill splashes and 
churns, making low music amid the 
rocks and stones. Here the waterfall 
is full of interest to us, as showing how 
streams cut back their beds, 1amous 
examples being afforded by the Zam- 
besi and Niagara rivers. 

The association of wooded hills, with 
thick dark conifers, with the clear foam- 
ing stream, is full of rare charms. The 
kingfisher darts by like a flash of light- 
ning, rainbow-like, and is gone. The 
stones are green with liverworts, or 
covered with bright or dull patches of 
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the long-lived lichens that can dwell 
only in pure atmosphere and where the 
air is moist, away from the dust and 
smoke of the towns. ‘lhe swift current 
of the stream requires that all the plant 
dwellers in its turbulent waters should 
have a streaming habit and long hair- 
like leaves and stems. The land plants 
by the waterside all have their pecu- 
liarities, and offer an abundance of 
material for study. 

We are all but bewildered by the 
luxuriance and numbers of the forms 
here displayed. Rushes, sedges, 
grasses, and many other aquatic flowers 
all claim our attention. Then the fish 
are engrossing, and we are as likely to 
start off in quest of a sandpiper’s nest, 
did we not heed the necessity of filling 
our vasculum with treasures for study 
at home. And so we might go on to 
describe wood, heath, lake, or shore, 
but enough has been said to show how 
a tramp in search of wild flowers may 
repay us a hundredfold. 
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Memories. 
By HERBERT PORTER. 
Like ghosts they pass, with haunting 


tread, 


About the chambers of the mind, 
Recalling still the silent dead 
That aching years have left behind. 
Sad memories. 


In meditation’s lonely hour, 
When tranquil lies Life’s troublous sea 
They wake the mind to secret power 
And grant the soul calm liberty, 
Good memories. 


Throughout the sleepless night they 


crowd 


In lightless halls of Spirit’s space, 
And when the weeping heart is bowed, 
They fill each dark and lonely place— 
Strange memories. 


Thro’ blithesome day and jollity, 
They fill the leaping heart with mirth, 
They touch Life with Eternity, 
And paint with pleasantries old earth, 
Sweet memories. 








THE SAVAGE BREAST. 


By CECIL BARBER. 


O the fact that he moved the 
T mirror Charles Stanion owed 
his life. What led him to do 

that he does not know, though in his 
more thoughtful moments he mentions 
Providence. But this remains—turn 
the mirror he did, so that instead of 
shewing the Rector’s stall on the other 
side ot the choir it reflected the bench 
immediately behind him, where, he re- 
membered with a smile, one of his 
‘* stocking-footed ’’ basses sat. For it 
was the curious habit of this organist— 
being a bachelor—to go down to the 
church at dead of night and practise in- 
tricate preludes and fugues, with no 
audience beyond the unseen hosts in the 
vaults beneath the floor, to the infinite 
profit of his technique and the vast 
amusement of his friends who pointed 
to the obvious cure for such restlessness 
of spirit. But, as Stanion insisted, the 
music never sounded better than in the 
empty building, and the silent acquies- 
cence of an uncritical company was more 
congenial to his ardent soul than the 
thinly-veiled antipathy of folk who could 
not rise to the heights of his aspiration. 
He has abandoned this strange cus- 
tom since then. His friends say that 
it is because he has met the girl he 
needed and won her, and that she is too 
practical-minded to put up with such 
nonsense; but, be that as it may, it is 
significant that once he went down to the 
church for his solitary midnight per- 
formance and after that night went no 
more. He confessed to a fright that 
time, and more he would never say till 
one day, after a musicians’ meeting at 
the local centre, when the talk veered 
round to the jealousy that besets artists 
and the lengths to which it carries them, 








he suddenly made a clean breast of the 
affair. The story was prompted in this 
wise: Perhaps the warmth of the fire, 
the fragrance of the cigar, the bouquet 
of a particular port which the hotel- 
proprietor had fished up out of his 
cellar in honour of his distinguished 
guests, all helped to soften his aversion 
from the endless ‘‘I—I—I’’ of an 
artist's reminiscences; but on one of the 
members opening the evening paper 
Stanion heard his name called by 
Wilkes, his articled pupil, and sat up 
sharply. 

‘* See here, Stanion, this will interest 
you,’’ cried Farrant, the City Organist. 
‘‘ Another competitor gone—though, 
poor fellow, old Enoch Edwards dropped 
out of the running long ago.’’ 


‘“ Is that Edwards, my predecessor, 
you're talking about?” asked Stanion. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Farrant, ‘“‘ listen; ‘ The 
death occurred yesterday in the Elcoats 
Asylum of Enoch Edwards, Mus. Doc., 
formerly organist of Elcoats Parish 
Church. For the last three years Dr. 
Edwards has been a patient ’—better 
than ‘ inmate,’ I think; kind of them to 
put it that way— since his breakdown 
in health some time before. The late 
musician, in spite of many eccentricities, 
was a renowned executant in his day, 
and it is difficult to imagine a time when 
the little ‘ Love Letter’ will cease to be 
popular ; indeed, to a former generation 
who remember him at the prime of his 
powers the news of his demise under 
such unfortunate circumstances will be 
received with much regret.’ ”’ 


‘“‘ What were the rights of the case?’’ 
asked Wilkes, shyly. ‘‘ That's a jolly 
littie piece anyway.” 
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“Oh,” said Farrant, laughing, 
‘ you’re young enough to like it, and 
certainly it is the sort of stufi that a man 
writes only once in a lifetime—eh, 
Stanion ?” 

Stanion, the newly-married, smiled. 
“I can tell you,’’ he said. He was 
sparely built, with refined features and 
the usual marks of a sensitive, idealistic 
nature. ‘‘ The real crash came just 
after my appointment ’’—he flicked the 
ash off his cigar—‘‘ though, as you 
know, ill-health overtook him long be- 
fore then, and he had to resign. I 
know he felt that keenly; but he had 
been growing strange for some time 
before that, I’m told, so nobody was 
surprised to hear that he had been—” 

‘“* Locked up,’’ suggested Wilkes. 

**—-put under restraint.’’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ murmured Farrant sym- 
pathetically, ‘‘ got a mission or some- 
thing of the kind, didn’t he? Thought 
he was Bach when he played Bach; 
that the spirit of the master lived within 
him for the time being; which must 
have been deuced inconvenient for the 
spirit of Bach—to be cut up into frag- 
ments among all who wanted to play 
him at the same time.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that rather a materialistic 
view of the matter?’’ urged Wilkes— 
Wilkes who liked to play that morceau 
de salon, ‘* The Love Letter.’’ 

‘* Yes,” Stanion agreed, ‘‘ Elisha is 
never much good without the mantle of 
Elijah—which will explain why I used to 
go and practise by night at the 
church. Far too busy during the day, 
you know, and so being in diggings and 
lonely—”’ 

‘* We understand,’’ the rest smiled 
(for the company had grown by now). 

‘*_it became a habit with me. You 
see, when I was appointed to that billet 
I had become a bit rusty in my playing, 
as examining had taken all my time and 
kept me away from organs. So that is 
how I began slipping down to the church 
and playing there when the day work 
was done. Nothing else, I assure you.” 

““Did you ever play ‘ The Love 
Letter *?’? Wilkes asked. 

** Sometimes. Once, if I hadn’t, I 
should not be here now.”’ 


‘* Weren't you afraid?’’ asked the 
junior. 

** Afraid? 
Stanion. 

The others intervened with ‘‘Shut up, 
Wilkes,’’ and ‘* Let’s have the tale, 
Stanion,” and ‘‘ Never mind the young- 
sier,’’ and the like. 

But Stanion repeated his question, 
and Wilkes said ‘‘ Ghosts, you know, 
and that sort of thing ’’—sheepishly 
avoiding his eye. 

To which Stanion replied, seriously : 
‘* Oh, I’ve a notion that one carries all 
that apparatus about with one, and I 
don’t. Must be deficient in imagination, 
I suppose.”’ 

Farrant looked at the domed head 
of the speaker, and suppressed his 
doubts. ‘‘ Let’s say a better con- 
science than most,’’ he suggested. 

‘1 don’t know anything about that,” 
said Stanion. ‘‘ It was rather on my 
mind that I had done an old man out 
of a job; moreover, that as a player I 
wasn’t a patch on him, for I knew of 
some of his prodigious feats, and feared 
that such prowess was quite beyond me. 
However, all the more reason for these 
midnight rehearsals. I used the little 
side door, for which I had a key; was 
encouraged by the Rector, who was 
ready enough to help his new organist ; 
tipped the policeman, so that I should 
not have to keep stopping to explain that 
I was not a burglar after the Communion 
plate, and so was left in peace for an 
hour or more, with only the squeak of 
the mice, the muffled ticking of the 
clock in the tower, the regular chime of 
the bells, and those—those other little 
noises that whisper together in an old 
building, when everything else is quiet, 
for company. To me, there’s always 
the feeling of a Presence in an ancient 
> gab and I’m no mystic that I know 
of. 

‘** But a curious elation was born of 
the thought of being the centre of a 
small circle of light in that abiding 
darkness, and from that centre of light 
awakening the dead echoes of the cen- 
turies with music that had outlasted 
them and will outlast them till Time 
is not.” 


What of?’’ demanded 
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Stanion stopped to moisten his lips 
with a sip from his wineglass. He 
glanced at the glowing tip of his cigar, 
took a leisurely puff, and laid the cigar 
down beside him. He leaned forward, 
and his clear hazel eyes grew abstracted 
as though he was looking at something 
afar off. 

**One night,’ he continued, ‘I 
turned on the light as usual, and was 
bending over for the water-screw, when 
the notion seized me to move the mirror 
overhead. Why I did so-I cannot say; 
but I thanked Heaven that night on my 
knees. Then I started to master a very 
difficult Toccata which I hadn’t played 
for a long time. You know it, young- 
ster? The one in F—Latatata,’’ he 
hummed. 

‘** Well, for an hour or so I played it, 
re-played it, tre-played it, but always 
came to grief at one point. This bit I 
practised again and again, growing 
angrier and angrier at each breakdown, 
but more and more determined to do it 
properly or die. . . And talking 
of dying, I nearly died that night; for 
happening to glance up at the mirror 
(which, mind, I had moved so that it 
showed what was immediately at my 
back) I saw—’’ 

Stanion’s cigar needed stimulation, 
and I think that he was glad of the 
pause, for the thrill of his memory was 
potent still; and after a deep breath he 
went on— 

‘* __T saw—suspended, as it might be, 
in mid-air—a face. Not mine, under- 
stand, but another looking straight into 
mine; a face I knew, and yet did not 
know; a face distorted hideously by 
cunning and fury combined—the face of 
a maniac. But that was not all. There 
was a hand too; an unsupported hand it 
seemed, clenched; and in that hand a 
knife not six inches from my neck.” 

** What did you do? What did you 
do?’”’ cried Wilkes, the articled pupil, 
eagerly. 

** Nothing ; I did nothing. Or rather 
I went on playing, and ’’—Stanion 
laughed—‘‘ I made no mistake that 
time. 

‘* When I looked up again, to see if 
there was any sign of that blow falling, 
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the knife was out of sight, and the face 
had softened somewhat. What I took 
for friendliness gleamed in the wild 
eye, and on the strength of this I ceased 
playing and faced round. Then it was 
my turn to start, for the newcomer was 
Edwards, the man I had supplanted. 

** Our eyes met, and he snarled at me 
like an animal; his little undersized 
figure all hunched up and trembling. I 
noticed that his clothes were unkempt 
and his hands dirty, which was not like 
the dandy Edwards whose portrait ap- 
peared on ‘‘ The Love Letter.” 

‘The interruption seemed to anger 
him, for up shot the knife again, and 
with bared teeth he hissed: ‘Go on! go 
on!’ in a voice hoarse with passion. 
‘ Let me hear you! They told me that 
you were no player, and as I too had my 
fears I have come to hear. You should 
lock the door behind you, if you want to 
be alone. Many a night have I seen 
you enter, but never till to-night have I 
been able to follow you in. You are 
quite in my power now. Were you to 
cry out, no one would hear you—the 
dead would only laugh!’ He cackled 
aloud fiercely, and waited with a pleased 
grin for the sound to travel round the 
church. ‘ R-remember ‘‘ King R-robert 
of Sicily?’’ he said, with an awesome 
roll of the r’s— 

** The sounds re-echoed from the roofs 


and walls 

As if dead priests were laughing in their 
stalls !’’ 

Hark—hark! Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 


‘* That uncanny laugh reverberated 
through the silent aisles, and as its re- 
currence had an exciting effect on my 
visitor, I saw I must divert his attention 
or run extreme risk of attack. So, 
taking my courage in both hands, i 
turned about on the stool; and, keeping 
my eye on the demented face, pushed in 
all but a soft stop, and began to play, 
quietly and simply, ‘‘ The Love Letter.”’ 
It’s a tuneful little piece, and the slow 
chords, so peaceful and sweet, did their 
work wondrously well. I heard a 
hollow groan, and out of the corner of 
my eye saw a sad, set face in place of 
the ugly misshapen features of a 
moment ago, with a look of yearning 
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and fear, of great distress and agony of 
mind, which somehow went to my heart. 

‘* The knife fell with a tinkle on the 
flags below, and the madman sank for- 
ward on the seat and rested there, with 
his head in his hands and his eyes 
averted from mine. I let the music die 
away till it was a mere whisper from 
afar off, and so was able to hear the 
strangest imaginable soliloquy, which 
ran thus: 

‘* * To beat down the beasts within me; 
to rid my being of all fear of myself; 
to be controlled and cleanly in mind and 
body ; to be master of all one’s faculties 
ah, God! what happiness. But to fall 
a prey to doubt; to let evil within and 
evil without have dominion; to be what 
in quiet hours one has made oneself; to 
pass among men unnoticed at the mercy 





of vile instincts—I tell you, that is mad-_ 


ness. And yet--yet—those echoes of a 
sweet, gracious time remind me that all 
is not lost; I can still feel their beauty, 
and know that they are good; they link 
me with life and joy. So play on and 
plav on, and you shall make me sane 
again.’ ai") 

‘*I repeated the piece, and then 
racked my brains for every tuneful tit- 
bit I had ever heard or played, gliding 
from one to the other in a long luscious 
medley of melodies, strung together 
like pearls on a necklace; all of them 
gems. and gems of different colours, and 
they soothed that savage breast, and for 
the time calmed the devil within it. 

‘I watched the gaunt body shrink in 
on itself; and the silvered head bend 
still further forward on the prayer desk ; 
I heard the sound of sobbing; and the 
whole attitude of the man was so 
pathetic that I feared him no longer— 
only pitied him. And as I let the music 
die down until it was no more than a 
murmur from the soul of the organ I 
saw that at length he slept. Then I 
stopped altogether. 
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‘* There was dead silence around, ex- 
cept for the regular breaths of my 
visitor; who slept on in an attitude of 
prayer. Quietly I clambered out of the 
console and tip-toed my way across the 
church to the side-door, through which 
the night wind blew shrewishly. I 
looked back at the organ-front. There, 
under the glow of the electric cluster, 
by the deep rows of stops and the 
shining keyboards, a silent figure of an 
old man, worn and wasted by disease, 
stayed motionless in an attitude of 
prayer. It was unspeakably pathetic. 

“Then a light flashed before my eyes, 
as my friend the policeman confronted 
me with his bull’s-eye lantern. I 
motioned him to be silent and pointed 
to the figure in the choir. 

*** Who is it?’ whispered the con- 
stable. He took a _ step forward. 
‘Why,’ he answered himself, ‘ it’s the 
lunatic that escaped from the Asylum a 
week ago. We've been scouring the 
country again for him all day long. 
Will you come with me, sir, if I tackle 
him? I warn you he’s dangerous.’ 

‘** He was perhaps,’ I said ‘ but he 
isn’t now.’ 

*** What—dead?’ the officer ex- 
claimed. He stepped across the chan- 
cel, helmet in hand, and touched the 
kneeling figure on the arm. 


‘“ The form on the bench stirred and 
sighed; then it opened its eyes, and 
peered at us both in turn. Gradually 
consciousness returned to the man, and 
he sat up and finally found his feet. 
There was no offer of resistance, and the 
expression was sane, though so sad. 

‘*He faced me. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I 
thank you for a respite.’ To the con- 
stable he merely said: ‘ I’m ready,’ and 
together they left the church. Now he 
is dead! 


** But why did I move that mirror?’’ 








SOME COLS NEAR THE MONT 
BLANC RANGE. 


A Description of a Short Walking Tour in Three Countries. 


By R. C. CLAY. 


F the ordinary tourist to Chamonix 
—and by tourist 1 mean one who 
is not a climber—desires a closer 

knowledge of the Mont Blanc Range 
than he can obtain from the usual ex- 
cursions, I would strongly advise him 
to attempt the ‘‘ Tour of Mont Blanc,’’ 
described hereafter. 

This tour, made by the writer and a 
friend at the end of last summer, con- 
sists in circling the Range by the route 
—generally a mule track, but some- 
times a country road—which runs 
round the mountains and lies close to 
them all the way. 

The route includes seven low passes, 
or cols, varying in height from the Col 
de Bellevue to the Col des Fours, the 
highest, of 8,700 feet. From all of 
these excellent views are obtained, and 
the mountains are seen from entirely 
different aspects on each side of the 
Range. 

The essentials to make the, walk a 
success are Baedeker’s Guide or a good 
map, strong boots well nailed, ordinary 
walking capacity, a camera of some 
kind, and at least a little acquaintance 
with the French language. The tour 
takes one into Italy for about two days, 
but is so near the French frontier that 
even the Italian peasants speak French 


as well as Italian. Of course, in the 
hotels there is generally someone who 
can make himself understood in some 
sort of English. 

Good walkers with a moderate ex- 
perience of mountains will not need 
guides for any of the cols, unless new 
snow has fallen, or dense mist is ex- 
pected, and then a guide need only be 
taken to the summits or over the worst 
of the snow. As far as time is con- 
cerned, about five or six days must be 
allowed for the trip, but it will ve 
pleasanter if a day or two can be spent 
at Courmayeur. The sketch map will 
make it easy to follow the route, and 
shows the most convenient places to 
stop at. 

It will be seen that we start by going 
round the west end of the range, though 
there is no reason why we should not 
take the opposite direction. Leaving 
Chamonix by an early train to avoid a 
rather dull walk of five miles on the 
main road, we arrive at Les Ouches in 
twenty minutes, and walking through 
the village, begin the ascent to the 
Pavillon de Bellevue almost at once. 
The path soon enters a pine wood, 
emerging at the tree limit on to a 
heather-covered down. The view, 
looking back, is the last we have of 
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the western end of the mountains until 
we have completely passed round them. 
The solitary hotel is reached about two 
and a half hours after leaving Les 
Ouches. There is a magnificent view 
of the Dome du Gouter and the rest 
of the Mont Blanc range from near the 
hotel, where the night may be spent if 
necessary." A few minutes from the 
hotel the path, which is clearly marked, 
enters the pines, to soon become a very 
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fair road descending all the way to La 
Villette, in the Montjoie Valley, where 
a main road gives access to Geneva and 
the rest of France. Turning our backs 
on Geneva, the road takes us as far as 
the Chapel of Notre Dame de la Gorge, 
the last place to which it is possible to 
drive (except by making a detour of 
many miles) until Courmayeur is 
reached two days later. A few miles 
before the Chapel is the village of Con- 
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tamines, where many stop the first 
night of the tour; it is perhaps better 
to push on to Nant Borant, to begin 
the next day’s walk without the fatigue 
of a hard and level road. 

Nant Borant consists of little more 
than a mountain hotel with thirty beds; 
it is quite a comfortable place, and the 
prices are reasonable. The second 
day’s walk takes us over three cols— 
the Col du Bonnehomme, the Col de la 
Croix du Bonnehomme, and the Col des 
Fours, the last slightly under 9,009 ft. 
When the writer was on these cols 
much snow had fallen for some days, 
and it was very difficult to find the way 
except where there were traces of pre- 
vious walkers; it is hardly possible to 
realise how quickly a fall of snow will 
obliterate a mule track and make an 
easy path difficult. Fortunately for 
travellers overtaken by bad weather, the 
French Alpine Club have built stone 
shelter huts near the summits. Storms 
are sometimes dangerous here; we 
passed a cairn erected to the memory 
of a lady, and a stone to the memory of 
a guide, both of whom perished near. 
Some snow always lies on the cols; last 
year it was excessive, certainly more 
than three feet deep in places, and con- 
tinued for four or five miles. 

Near the top the descent from the 
Col des Fours is steep, and requires 
care if the snow is deep, but once the 
pastures are reached the path is easy 
and plainly marked. The next inn is at 
Les Mottets, one of the few places in 
the Alps at a moderate altitude where 
the accommodation is poor and the 
food inadequate. It is difficult to under- 
stand why butter and meat should be 
unavailable at an hotel in sight of hun- 
dreds of grazing cattle, and close to a 
road leading to towns lower down the 
valley. However, as only one night has 
to be spent here, little need be said 
about an unusual experience. The 
third day’s walk, of six hours, is to 
Courmayeur, over the Col de la Seigne; 
the col is only two hours above the 
hotel on a track which cannot be mis- 
taken. The view from the top em- 
braces the Valley of the Allee Blanche, 
and the walk is one of the most interest- 
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ing of our little tour. The col marks 
the Franco-Italian frontier; near it is 
apparently a military post. At Cour- 
mayeur we met an Englishman, who 
was arrested for sketching near the 
summit, and only released after being 
marched down to Courmayeur, where 
he had to prove his work to be of no 
military value. The views all the way 
down are interesting and often impos- 
ing; the rocky buttresses of the Ital.an 
side of Mont Blanc particularly so. The 
first “in where refreshments can be had 
is at La Visaille; an ordinary carriage 
road begins here, and continues to our 
destination and for several hours of 
our next day’s walk. We pass several 
hotels lower down the valley, generally 
with outside restaurants, where tea may 
be taken in sight of the mountains 
opposite. With field glasses climbers 
can often be seen on the Col du Géant 
crossing directly from Chamonix to Italy. 

We branch off our route about two 
miles to reach Courmayeur. Some most 
difficult peaks may be climbed from 
here, or high glacier and snow passes 
attempted if the visitor wishes. On the 
other hand, if he prefers excursions 
such as we are describing, which can 
be done without a guide, they are at ee ee 
hand, 
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Compared with Chamonix, Cour- 
mayeur is a quiet place, rather out of 
the world. It is connected with the 
Italian railway system by a good road 
and a motor diligence service. Anyone 
making the tour of Mont Blanc should 
rest here at least one clear day; the 
little town well repays inspection, and 
the inhabitants and buildings are, un- 
mistakably Italian. If time permits, an 
excellent day’s trip can be made by 
going up to the Italian Alpine Club’s 
refuge near the top of the Col du Géant. 
The time required is about ten hours. 
A guide must be taken, who will use 
the rope coming down if there is much 
snow. The col is about 11,000ft. above 
see level and 7,000ft. above Cour- 
mayeur. Only those with steady heads 
should attempt this excursion. 

Leaving Courmayeur, we walk the 
two miles back to the main route to the 
Italian-Swiss frontier. The way gently 
ascends till opposite the end of the 
Triolet Glacier, where the road ends; 
here the mule track begins, and con- 
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tinues all the way over the Col de 
Ferret to the village of Ferret. During 
the ordinary summer there is always 
some snow to cross on the Swiss side. 
The descent is again easy to the village, 
the first hour and a half being through 
high pastures and by a few cow-herd’s 
chalets. There is a small hotel at 
Ferret, where a very tolerable put-up 
may be had at a reasonable price, 
though it is not necessary to stop here 
if time presses.. The village is at the 
top of the main road to Orsiéres, the 
highest station on the electric railway 
to Martigny. The walk to Orsié-es 
takes three and a half hours, and the 
train on to Martigny takes an hour, so 
that it is easy to get home to Chamonix 
in a day. 

At Orsiéres the tour may be said to 
terminate, as the train is available. 
There is, however, no reason why one 
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should not walk on to Chamonix if pre- 
ferred, but as the roads are more fre- 
quented the nearer we get to the Rhone 
Valley, it may be better to reserve 
energies for something more interest- 
ing. There is at least one village worth 
a visit, viz., Sembrancher. It has 
several quaint and interesting buildings 
and a comfortable inn—the National— 
where the charges are reasonable and 
the trout, caught in the stream close by, 
excellent. 


Although not strictly in the tour of 
Mont Blanc, it is well worth making a 
detour over the Col de Fenétre into 
Italy again near the St. Bernard Hos- 
pice. ‘This col is 9,100 ft. above sea 
level, and takes three hours from 
Ferret, and another hour to descend to 
the main road of the St. Bernard Pass. 
The path down to the Pass is easy, and 
the day is well finished by a visit to the 
Hospice, where the night may be 
passed. 





THE ST. BERNARD HOSPICE, 












*¢ THINK it is the rule rather than the 
exception for modern men and 
women to believe in the super- 

natural,’’ said the stranger, as he care- 

fully removed the ash from his cigar. 

Three men were seated in the smoking- 
room of the Gloria Hotel, in Northum- 
berland Avenue, and the remark was 
apropos to the conversation which had 
turned upon the occult. 

Floyd Tremayne and his friend 
Stephen Glenister were spending a week 
in town. The Coronation and its at- 
tendant gaiety were over, and their 
holiday was drawing to a close. The 
weather was extremely hot, and on that 
account they had drifted into the smok- 
ing-room in preference to spending the 
evening at some place of amusement. 
As they sat at the open window, gazing 
at the wonderful picture of the Thames 
Embankment, with its chain of brilliant 
lamps. and graceful spans of illuminated 
bridges, the stranger had entered. 

Following a chance remark the con- 
versation had become general. 

‘* You mean that the belief is instinc- 
tive,” said Tremayne, who had a healthy 
disregard for such subjects. 

‘Certainly, there is an inherent fear 
of the unknown implanted in everyone. 
Of course, in some it is more highly de- 
veloped than in others; and is always 
more pronounced in those of a highly- 
strung imaginative temperament.” 
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“‘ There is some truth in what you. 
say,’’ replied Glenister, as he settled 
himself more comtortably in his chair; 
‘**but I think the average man looks 
upon psychical matters with a large 
amount of scepticism. ‘There has been 
so much charlatanism exposed in con- 
nection with séances and mediumship, 
that the whole subject has become in- 
vested with an atmosphere of trickery.’’ 

‘* Nodoubt that it is; but the fact does 
not disprove the possibility of there 
being a certain amount of wheat 
amongst the chaff.” 

‘* Speaking for myself,’’ said Trem- 
ayne, ‘‘I must say I am exceedingly 
sceptical. I have never come across any 
phenomena that could not be explained 
by natural means. No doubt the mind 
is, in many instances, prone to strange 
hallucinations ; but that, I take it, is due 
to internal, not external, influences.’”’ 

A smile crept across the lips of the 
newcomer, as he gazed out into the 
night. 

‘** Yes,”’ he replied slowly, ‘‘ the solu- 
tion turns upon the correct under- 
standing of internal and, external phe- 
nomena.” 

‘** But surely you are not prepared to 
disprove the reality of the material 
world?”’ enquired Glenister with a 
laugh. ‘‘ If so, of course you at once 
sweep away the only foundation upon 
which a logical footing can be es- 
tablished.”’ 
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The stranger turned his eyes from the 
window and gazed steadily at Glenister. 
His clean-shaven face shone with a 
curious pailor beneath the electric light, 
which also emphasised the glossy 
blackness of his close-cropped wavy hair. 
There was an indication of strength 
about his square shoulders, accentuated 


somewhat by the expanse of white shirt- 
front. 


** It is difficult to understand what the 
material really is,’’ he remarked in a low 
voice that was both clear and incisive. 
‘** Science teaches us that everything is 
composed of atoms in various stages of 
homogeneousness. An analysis of the 
most solid substances shows us that they 
are composed of tiny particles in vary- 
ing stages of cohesion, and the difficulty 
is to know what the real appearance of 
a material object represents. If it were 
possible for a man to be provided with 
eyes, like a microscope, that magnified 
what we call a normal object a thousand 
diameters, it would convey a totally 
different impression to the mind. For 
instance, a razor-blade, instead of show- 
ing a sharp, almost invisible edge, would 
be transformed into a rough, saw-like 
surface, apparently incapable of cutting. 
Which is the reality? The same re- 
marks, of course, apply to every sub- 
stance that goes to make up our 
surroundings; but it does not eliminate 
the doubt that we, normally, are only 
capable of seeing things in one peculiar 
stage of perspective. The question is: 
What is the true perspective?”’ 


‘** Metaphysics are not much in my 
line,’?’ said Tremayne after a_ short 
silence. ‘‘ It seems ridiculous to think 
that the great world around us, pulsing 
with life and motion, is other than a 
reality. Im any case it seems to me 
there must be a point where nature con- 
verges; if so why not at the material 
plane? But there, I have never given 
the subject much thought, and occult ex- 
periences have never come my way. 
Have you, yourself, ever been brought 
in contact with the apparently super- 
natural?” 


For a few moments the stranger did 
not reply; then, with a sudden move- 


ment, he tossed his cigar through the 
casement, and leaned forward in his 
chair. 

‘** Yes,” he said quietly, ‘‘ I have!’’ 

The calm assurance of his remark 
aroused the listeners’ curiosity. 

** Might we hear your story?” asked 
Tremayne hesitatingly. ‘‘ lhe _ per- 
sonal equation always makes a subject 
of this kind more convincing.” 

** Certainly, I am quite willing if you 
are interested in such matters; but be- 
fore I begin will you join me in some 
refreshment ?” 

‘* An excellent idea,’’ laughed Glen- 
ister, as he pressed the bell. “‘A 
whisky-and-soda will doubtless help to 
create the necessary spiritual atmos- 
phere!” 

The waiter quickly supplied their 
requirements and disappeared. The 
stranger lit a fresh cigar, passed his 
well-filled case across the table, and 
commenced : 

‘* There is no necessity for me to tell 
you my name or anything regarding my- 
self, as the circumstances I am about to 
relate are quite apart from my other- 
wise uneventful life. 

‘* It was in the autumn of 19—, and 
I was on a walking tour in the West 
country. The weather was unsettled, 
and after leaving the tiny village of Bude 
I proceeded along the coast in the direc- 
tion of Tintagel. I will not describe 
more definitely the exact spot of my ad- 
venture (if that is the right word); but 
let it suffice that toward the evening the 
weather became exceedingly boisterous. 
A strong, westerly wind sprang up, and 
very shortly developed into a gale. The 
coast, as you are perhaps aware, is ex- 
ceedingly rugged and desolate. The 
rain fell in torrents, and it was not very 
long before I was drenched to the skin. 

‘* The locality was quite unknown to 
me, and I quickly appreciated that un- 
less I could find some friendly shelter I 
should be in a sorry plight. The dark- 
ness was intense, and in order to obtain 
some protection from the wind and 
flying spume, I struck inland, keeping 
a keen eve for a dwelling of some des- 
cription where I could obtain sanctuary. 
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** There is perhaps no aspect of nature 
so magnificent as the war of the ele- 
ments! ‘Lhe wild shriek of the wind, 
and the deep boom of the thunder, inter- 
cepied with vivid flashes of lightning, 
were magnificent and awe-inspiring. But 
for the physica! d.scomiort it was an ex- 
hilarating experience, a spectacle not 
easily iorgotten. 

**] must have walked some d’stance 
across the rocky moorland, before any 
sign of a hab.tation appeared. Sud- 
deniy, I observed a thin ray of light 
which seemed to cut into the darkness 
with a bciliancy equal to that of the in- 
termittent flashes that flamed in the 
murky heavens. 

‘** Hurrying forward I soon reached a 
rugged pathway that led to the edifice 
which loomed aarkly through the night. 
It appeared to be a somewhat antique 
struc.ure, and by the ’-ghtning gieam I 
noticed it Was nearly covered with ivy, 
or some other th.ck creeper. The path- 
Way was overgrown with weeds, and 
flanked with il.-kept box-hedges, which 
gave a gloomy, desolate aspect to the 
approach. In a few minutes I stood 
before a deep embrasured doorway and, 
without hes:tation, beat a regular tattoo 
upon the heavy knocker. 

‘** Almost immediately the door swung 
back, and, as it did so, the building was 
enveloped in a dazzling blaze of light 
followed by a terrific clap of thunder. 
Dazed and blinded I sprang into the 
welcome shelter, and found myself in a 
small, domed, stone-paved apartment. 
Before I could recover from the effect of 
the shock a voice softly, but quite 
clearly, said: 

*** Welcome!’ 

** Gentlemen, I can assure you, | was 
amazed, for although the chamber was 
brightly illuminated—but by what means 
I could not discover—there was no living 
creature present. 

** Removing my drenched cap, I gazed 
about me, somewhat at a loss to know 
what to do; but before I could formulate 
a decision the voice once again spoke: 

*** Ascend the staircase and fear not!’ 

‘* For a moment, I confess, I exper- 
ienced a shiver of apprehension. There 
was something strangely uncanny in the 
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disembodied utterance; but pulling my- 
self toge.her 1 moved lorward aiong the 
arched passage. A few yards brought 
me to the foot of a w.nd.ng staircase. 
lhe strange light, which had the dazzl.ng 
effect of brilliant sunsh.ne flooded every 
nook and corner; but | couid not shake 
off the feeling that there was something 
eerie in the surrcundings. On reaching 
the top I found myself in a large square 
hall. On each side rose massive stone 
pillars, some eighreen feet in height, 
crowned w.th huge squat-faces. In an 
instant I knew that I had seen something 
similar on a previous occasion, and my 
mind leaped back into the past. 

‘* A few years previously | had spent 
some considerible time in Egypt, and 
had pa-d a visit to the wonderiul ‘lemple 
of Denderah, the shrine of the Egyptian 
Aphrodite, Goddess of love and joy. The 
sad, haunting eyes of Hathor once 
aga:n gazed at me from the surrounding 
pilars, and the mystericus beauty of 
their solemn eloquence held me dumb. 

‘** The rain from my sodden garments 
formed a tiny rivulet upon the stone 
pavement, as I stood dazed, con- 
founded. ° ' 

‘** As my eves drank in the amazing 
picture I no‘iced that a purple curtain 
draped one of the spaces between the 
columns, and, compelled by some force 
outside myself, | moved slowly towards 
the opening. which 1 guessed lay be- 
hind. Drawing the heavy folds aside I 
stepped across the threshold into a 
room.”’ 

The stranger flicked the ash from 
his cigar with a mechanical gesture, 
then continued : 

**‘The room was half library, half 
museum. ‘Two sides were occupied by 
shelves of books, all bound in dark-red 
morocco, whilst the other two walls were 
partially hidden by glass-fronted cases 
containing various objects which I was, 
at first, quite unable to recognise. Seated 
in an immense chair or couch, beside a 
table, which occupied the centre of the 
apartment, was the figure of a man. 

‘* A | halted instinctively in the door- 
way, he raised his head, and in-a rich, 
melod‘ous voice, which had addressed me 
before, bade me enter. 
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1 OBSERVED THE FIGURE OF A WOMAN STANDING IN THE DOORWAY. 


** Speechless w:th astonishment I ad- 
vanced toward h.m. 1 can only describe 
my state of mind as that of ex.reme 
reverence. ‘Lhere was something regal 
and inspiring in his strong, magnetic 
features. His massive head was covered 
with soft white hair, which streamed 
over his shoulders and m:ngled with his 
patr:archal beard. His complex.on was 
colourless, yet instinct with life and 
heaith, whilst his piercing dark eves 
seemed to burn with a lambent flame. 

*** Welcome, friend! Truly the 
earthly elements are unpropit:ous to mor- 
tals to-night. How comes it that you 
are traversing this lonely region— 
alone?” 

‘‘There was a _ soothing, almost 
paternal, inflexion in the strong voice 
that inspired me with confidence, and, 
without hesitation, I explained the cir- 
cumstances which had led me thither. 

‘**1 trust that you will forgive my 
intrusion,’ I continued, ‘ I fear that had 
I not observed the welcome light that 


guided me toward your wonderful dwel- 
ling | should have succumbed to the 
widness of the night. | have com- 
pletely lost my bear.ngs and must, per- 
force, crave your hospitality. Do not 
let me put you to any inconvenience— 
perhaps a change of ciothes, and—’ 

‘““* Littl enough,’ interrupted my 
strange host, as he rose from his couch 
and adjusted the voluminous white robe 
in which he was attired. ° 

‘* As he did so the curtain rustled, and 
turning round | observed the figure of a 
woman standing in the doorway. 

*** Astneth, my daughter, see that our 
friend is provided with a change of 
raiment, and have a meal prepared.’ 

‘With a quick indrawn breath I 
gazed at the slim, graceful figure, who 
held back the curtain. For a moment 
I was oblivious to everything except the 
beauty of her form and features.”’ 

The stranger stopped speaking and 
gazed through the open window into the 
night. The two men who listened to 
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his story, instinctively understood that 
he was living the scene over again. 
There was an eager yearning in his in- 
tense mental absorption, which placed 
him apart from themselves. 

With a start he recovered himself. 

‘* It is difficult for me to describe the 
peculiar attributes of the woman who 
stood beside me,” he said slowly. 
‘* Her physical features were beautiful 
beyond words; but it was not that which 
held me entranced. The slender body, 
beneath the loose Greek gown she wore, 
was perfectly poised; her eyes flashed 
blue and gold like a blending of sun and 
sea. The colour ebbed and flowed in 
her cheeks, but beyond—there was some- 
thing strong yet fragile, ethereal yet 
dominant, human yet divine, that 
radiated from her personality like the 
perfume from a flower. 

‘* With my senses reeling I followed 
her from the room through the hall of 
columns into a small apartment beyond. 

**No sound came from the outer 
world. The scream of the wind and the 
boom of the thunder were apparently 
shut out by the massive thickness of the 
walls. Within all was peace, warmth, 
light, as compared with the outside 
tumult, cold, and darkness. 

‘*Although the surroundings were so 
solid, so tangible, I could not shake off 
a sense of unreality. It was like living 
through a peculiarly vivid dream. My 
mind, although never more acute, was 
strangely disturbed and speech seemed 
difficult. With a _ violent effort I 
stammered out a few words: 

*** You are very good to a stranger, 
like myself!’ 

*** Good?’ echoed her voice like 
the chime of some far-off silver bells, 
‘Wherefore good, and a _ stranger? 
Is not evervthing good, and art thou not 
Azoth? How then a stranger?’ 

**As she spoke the strange words the 
meaning of which I could not under- 
stand, a sudden thought leaped into my 
mind. Where had I heard the voice 
before? And ‘ Azoth ’?—surely the name 
was familiar? But even as I struggled 
to catch the illusive memory, it was 
gone. With a bewildered air I turned 
to my companion. 


‘**Tell me your name?’ I askec, and 
breathiessiy waited tor her reply. 

‘***Asinech,’ she replied. ‘Dost thou 
not know it? But | will leave thee now. 
Change thy garments and return unto my 
father. 1 will have speech with thee 
again—Azoth !’ 

‘*The curtains fell across the doorway 
and I| was alone. d 

‘* The room was flooded with the strange 
illuminant that had every appearance of 
sunlight, but from what source it eman- 
ated I could not ascertain. The walls 
were hung with silken hangings of 
purple, and the floor covered with a thick 
carpet of the same hue. A couch, upon 
which was thrown a rug of Eastern 
workmanship, stood beneath a small 
embrasured window. There were also 
two low, cushioned chairs, upon one of 
which lay a white garment and a pair of 
slippers. 

‘Quickly removing my wet clothes 
I lifted the garment from the chair. It 
was not unlike a diressing-gown, with 
wide sleeves, and was belted at the waist 
with a scarf of crimson silk. The mat- 
erial was of some soft woollen stuff 
closely woven, and apparently without 
seams. When I had attired myself and 
changed my boots for the light leather 
slippers, I hastened to return to my 
strange host. 

“On entering the room I observed 
that a table had been laid with a repast. 
Several dishes, fashioned in a metal of 
greenish colour and laden with fruits of 
various kinds, had been placed upon a 
white cloth. A wheaten loaf, honey in 
the comb and a crystal amphora, filled 
with deep ruby-coloured wine, made up 
the simple meal. The old man was 
seated beside Astneth, and both glanced 
up at my approach. 

“** *Come,’ said the girl, with a rippling 
laugh of welcome, as she indicated a 
chair beside her own, ‘You must be 
weary after your long travel!’ 

‘* As I seated myself she filled a 
goblet of wine, and held it towards me. 

‘** “Drink of the wine of Ut for it con- 
taineth strength and joy within itself!’ 

“*Raising the goblet to my lips I drank 
deeply. Truly it was wonderful, for it 
seemed as if liquid life flowed in my 
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veins. A feeling of strength and confi- 
dence gradually eliminated my previous 
sense of uneasiness, and I turned my 
attention to the simple food that was 
placed before me. 

“‘As I ate I could not keep my eyes 
from gazing at the old man and his 
daughter, who both ministered to my 
wants. ‘The majesty of the one and the 
beauty of the other absorbed my whole 
thoughts. Who were they? Where 
was the strange*abode which I had 
stumbled across? What could be the 
meaning of the strange words Astneth 
had uttered? A myriad similar questions 
flashed across my mind, each without an 
answer. 

**Suddenly I felt compelled to speak. 
Turn:ng to Astneth I enquired: ‘ Why 
do you call me Azoth? Do I remind 
you of someone of that name, whom 
you know?’ 

“It was my host who answered, as 
he stroked his white beard with his long, 
delicate fingers. 

‘** Dost thou not recognise thy name, 
thy real name?’ he asked with a smile. 

‘** * My real name?’ I echoed in amaze- 
ment. 

‘**And dost thou not recognise me, 
Azoth?’ asked Astneth softly, as she 
stretched out her hand and touched my 
wrist. 

‘* As she did so a thrill of exquisite 
delight pulsed through every nerve and 
fibre of my body. 

*** Astneth, Astneth!’ I murmured 
to myself. Surely there was a familiar 
ring about the name! Wave upon wave 
of memory rose and fell in turbulent 
unrest within my brain. Like the vague 
shadowy recollection of some half-for- 
gotten dream, came flashes of submerged 
intangible thought-pictures, but so 
fragile, so ethereal, that I could not 
grasp any cogent meaning. 

‘*** 1 do not recollect—and yet . .’ I 
stopped, for it seemed difficult for me to 
express myself with any degree of cer- 
tainty. With a ‘sudden resolution I 
turned to the old man,who was watching 
me intently. 

‘*** Tell me,’ I said, ‘ who you are, and 
what do you mean by your strange 
words ?” 
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** With a gesture of assent, he turned 
to his daugher. 

‘*** Asineth, it is time for the flame to 
be fed. Leave us, my daughter!’ 

‘** Immediately the girl rose to her 
feet, and with a smue that set my heart 
ablaze, passed trom the room. 

*** Azoth, my son, he continued, 
leaning forward in his chair, ‘1 am 
Jesid, Lord of the Flame of the Rosy 
Cross. ‘The Priest of that eternal fire 
which fuses the material with the 
psychical world. I am the keeper of 
the Door ‘twixt the Finite and the In- 
finite—the one who links the souls of 
those who sleep with those who wake. 

‘** As you know, mortals are so con- 
st]tuted that about one-third of their 
earth-life is spent in unconsciousness. 
During the period think you their mental 
apparatus lies dormant, unresponsive, 
inert? Indeed, no, for it is only then 
that the human soul really lives! Then 
only is it free from the dimensions that 
are normal to the body. ‘The planes of 
length and breadth and he:ght, which 
form the prison of those who wake, are 
but broken barriers to those who sleep. 
Time is but a name, and Space becomes 
the playground of; the soul. There is 
no such thing as solidity or strengih— 
all is matter in varying stages of motion. 
In life thou art dead, but in death 
alive! ‘The gate is ever open, and the 
mind often crosses the threshold; but 
as the body is unable to follow, men call 
the glimpse beyond—imagination, hal- 
lucination, vision, clairvoyance, and, 
sometimes, madness!’ 

*** But I do not understand! How 
comes it that I see and speak with you. 
Are you not real—tangible, even as 1?’ 

‘** Art thou real and tangible, my 
son?’ asked the old man qu‘etly, as he 
stretched out his hand. ‘ See!’ 

** Taking. a ring from his finger he 
held it out before him. 

“** Hold out your clenched hand!’ 

** As I did so he made a qu‘ck motion, 
and gently pressed the circlet against 
my hand, and, lo, it seemed to pass 
through flesh and bone, and encircled 
my third finger, even as it does now!”’ 

The stranger stretched his arm. to- 
ward the two men who leaned forward 
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to obtain a better view. The ring con- 
sisted of a plain band of dull gold in 
wh.ch was set a tiny scarab engraved 
with a curious s:gil—thus 


‘** What does the symbol mean?” en- 
quired ‘lremayne. 

‘** 1 am toa the hieroglyphics mean, 
‘ for ever,’”’ was the reply. 

‘* Pray continue,” cried Glenister, 
** your experience is both entertaining 
and unique."’ 

‘“|he incident I have mentioned,”’ 
said the stranger, ‘‘is only one of the 
extraordinary things that happened. 
Some of the numerous details | torget, 
others you would neither believe nor 
understand. Another curious thing I 
remember was to do with a mirror. 
You know when you stand before a glass 
and extend your right hand toward the 
surface, the reflection given back is that 
of a left hand. Well, when Jesid asked 
me if 1 was aware of the fact and I had 
replied in the affirmative, he asked me 
to prove my belief. This I proceeded to 
do before a small mirror which hung 
upon the wall, when, to my astonish- 
ment, the reflection was_ reversed. 
Again, he took me to the casement 
window and drew aside the curtains. 
A soft wind, fragrant and sweet, blew 
through the open lattice, and stretching 
before me was an undulating landscape 
ablaze with strange flowers and trees 
with foliage of every hue. For a mo- 
ment my mind reeled. But a short time 
ago I had battled with the boisterous 
elements amidst darkness and gloom, 
whereas now—. It was absurd, yet 
could I doubt the evidence of my vision, 
for it was no longer night, and the 
whole configuration of the earth was 
changed. As I contemplated the 
strange phenomena I observed that a 
wedge-shaped streak of blackness, 
which seemed to emanate from some part 
of the build’nge above where I stond, 
streamed through the sunlit air. The 
evil-looking smear across the brilliance 


of the outlook gradually expended itself 
in the distance and, at length, merged 
into a fiimy cloud, tand finaily disap- 
eared. 

‘* Utterly confounded at the tumult of 
my thoughts | turned toward Jesid who 
stood by my side. 

‘** What in God’s name, does it all 
mean?’ | enqu:red hoarsely. ‘Only a 
short time ago a siorm was raging 
where, at present, all is peace and 


quietude. Am I mad or dreaming?’ 


‘*A smile transient but illuminating 
flashed across h.s strong features, as he 
let the curtain fall. 


‘** It is not often that mortal man is 
vouchsafed the knowledge you are now 
experiencing,’ he sad. ‘ the great 
scheme ot Nature, too coiossal for 
human understanding, is composed of 
numerous dimensions, which act and re- 
act one within another. At the present 
moment you have an appreciation of a 
higher plane. In making your way from 
the coast you passed through a narrow 
defile, where the rocks are composed 
of a certain combination of m-nerals. 
An electrical discharge, due to the light- 
ning, must have taken place at the mo- 
ment you passed between, and you 
received a shock which, temporarily, has 
thrown your mental equipment out of 
normal balance. If it were not so, the 
surroundings amidst which you now 
stand would be invisible to you. To 
you it may sound absurd, but the truth 
is that two or more, what you call, 
material objects can exist in one place. 
Your world of night and dav, is a sphere 
of eternal light on this higher plane 
whert climatic disturbances are un- 
known. The dark ray you observed 
cutting through the ether is a beam of 
terrestrial light from a room above, 
where I am conducting some experi- 
ments. It has the properties of making 
darkness visible to us. It penetrates 
into your sphere in the same way as the 
microscope reveals the hidden mysteries 
of the invisible world. which forms the 
basis of your dimensions. 


‘“* There are other transcendental 
differences between the material and 
ourselves; for this plane is a mental 
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conception, apart from the physical. 
Time, distance, solidity are but terms 
of no real significance. It is a region 
of mind, not matter, and everything is 
subservient to mind. It is the next 
step in human evolution, and the human 
senses, under ordinary conditions, can 
only conceive the region of the soul’s 
next upward flight by inductive reason- 
ing. The ego of those whose percep- 
tions are of the most, sensitive order 
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FOR ONE SUPERNAL MOMENT THE MYSTERY OF MY SOUL’S QUEST MOTIF WAS UNDERSTANDABLE. 
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sometimes crosses the border region 
during sleep, and that is why Astneth 
enquired whether you recognised her! 
‘** It also sometimes happens that 
those who form no strong earthly ties 
have an inner conviction of a spiritual 
Ideal, which flits vaguely into the sub- 
jective mind by reason of the attraction 
of some higher affinity. It is, per- 
chance, the highest attainment per- 
mitted to those in the flesh.’ 
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** Vainly I endeavoured to follow the 
calmly enunciated explanation of my 
strange host. | shook my head sadly. 

‘*** Such reasoning,’ I said, ‘ is quite 
outside the scope of my understanding. 
I do not pretend to follow your argu- 
ment. It is too much . . . too 
wonderful!’ 

‘*As I spoke Astneth again entered 
the room. Placing her hand upon the 
old man’s shoulder, she said: 


*** All is ready, my father! 

** * Then I must depart,’ replied Jesid. 
* You will remain with our friend whilst 
I attend to the flame which burns upon 
the Pylon Gate of the Word of Light. 
Perchance you can help him to bridge 
the chasm of There and Here!’ 

‘*As his majestic form disappeared 
through the curtained doorway Astneth 
motioned me to be seated and nestled 
herself in her father’s chair. 











*** Azoth!’ she murmured, and her 
voice floated through the room like a 
Stra.n of pure melody. 

‘* Her utterance seemed to loose some 
submerged chord of memory within my 
mind. A thrill of inexplicable delight, 
painful in its intensity, startled my 
whole being. A sense of sublime hope 
sprang to lite from some hitherto hidden 
fount of recollection. 

*** Azoth, dost thou not remember ?’ 
she continued softly. ‘ Dost thou not 
remember my voice—the voice that has 
spoken to thee across the gulf of sleep? 
Does not thy memory stir in its slum- 
ber, O wanderer from out the darkness? 
Were not my kisses sweet upon thy 
lips? Canst thou not escape from the 
prison that holds thee close? My arms 
have held thee—my mouth has pressed 
thy slumbering, vagrant lips! At the 
gate of Life I wait thee, unti) that which 
is to be is fulfilled!’ 

** My senses waxed and waned upon 
the border of delirium. Gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, something within 
me awoke, and stirred as from a deep 
slumber. Whether it was the presence 
of the wonderful woman, who, chin on 
hand, gazed wistfully at me, or some 
mental reaction within myself, I know 
not; but suddenly I understood my out- 
look had changed. It was as if I had 
been translated from a gloomy prison to 
a limitless plain. The walls of conscious- 
ness: were down, and existence took 
upon itself a new phase. 

‘* The human vocabulary cannot con- 
vey the unutterable idealism of the 
revelation. It is impossible, therefore, 
for me to exoress that which is purely 
a subjective illumination. 

‘* Let me suggest, as an illustration, 
that the Past, Present, and Future were 
no longer three distinct stages, but 
one—that by some strange perception, 
bulk, as we understand it, was no lon- 
ger composed of size or quantity; but 
was seen asa whole. That a solid cube 
appeared as if all its sides were seen at 
once. 

‘Then again. there was a dawning 
instinct that mv previous life had been 
but a dream; that, although the person- 
ality of Astneth had hitherto been un- 
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appreciated, it had nevertheless sur- 
rounded and dominated my existence. 
A calm sense of sublime satisfaction 
crept over me! When I spoke my 
voice sounded strange—for it was a 
whisper that came from the soul that 
hitherto had been silent. 

*“**I do not quite understand, but 
there is a dawn breaking through the 
darkness,’ I cried, stretching out my 
hands toward her, whose presence made 
perfection perfect. ‘ Everything, though 
strangely wonderful, is more real—for 
I know!’ , 

‘** What dost thou know, Azoth?— 
that thou lovest me?’ came the lilting 
melody of her voice. ‘ 

‘** That I love thee, Astneth, that 
thou lovest me! That we two are the 
light and heat of the Eternal Flame— 
the mysterious blend that merges the 
Finite and the Infinite.’ 

‘* With a cry of rapture Astneth rose 
to her feet, and held out her arms as 
I moved swiftly toward her. 

‘** Instinctively my arms closed about 
her lissom figure, and our lips met in 
an everlasting kiss. For one supernal 
moment the mystery of my soul’s quest 
motif was understandable—the great 
scheme of creation was revealed! So 
much I remember ! Then came 
a mental incapacity of realization. The 
blood thundered in my ears, and the 
wonder-world crashed about me as I 
struggled in spiritual travail. Then 
darkness and light flashed in ever widen- 
ing circles, until blinded. dazed, ex- 
hausted, I passed into oblivion. Pea 

The stranger spoke like a man in a 
dream. There was no mistaking the 
sincerity of his own belief. The narra- 
tive had fallen steadily from his lips as 
if inspired. There was a concentration, 
a certainty of the reality of his exper- 
ience, that permitted of no question as 
to the genuineness of his convictions. As 
to that both listeners were assured, al- 
though quite unable to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the extraordinary utterances. 

For some moments the man sat 
silently gazing into nothingness, lost in 
introspection; then with a_ physical 
effort continued: — 
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“* My next remembrance was of find- 
ing myself lying beneath the shelter of a 
casteliated ruin. The walls and dilapida- 
ted roof were covered with a wild growth 
of ivy, which rendered the interior 
weatherproof. Outside the morn- 
ing sun shone gloriously through a mass 
of broken, flying clouds. In the distance, 
the leaping, white-tipped waves of the 
rolling ocean flashed sapphire-blue, and 
the summer ai- was resonant with the 
song of the birds. My weird adventure 
was so clearly and firmly implanted in 
my memory, that the world around me 
took upon itself the hazy impression of 
a dream as compared with reality, as 
we understand the word. That idea has 
never been eliminated. . . . It is 
only when I lie down to sleep that I 
really awake, and this—this transient 
illusion fades. 


** If it is true that the soul does not 
depend upon the physical body for sus- 
tenance—if it is ‘a specialised individ- 


uality,’ then what I believe must be the 
truth. To wake for good and all, to 
disintegrate myself from this unreality, 
is my one great hope, then Astneth 

: Astetth «. . fF 

With a quick movement the stranger 
sprang to his feet, and stood with folded 
arms looking out into the night. The 
glittering lights of the great city, with 
its myriad giant structures and teeming 
millions, had no call upon his thoughts. 
It was easy to see that, whether mad or 
sane, his belief was profound. 

His lips moved in a whisper that fell 
upon the ears of the two men, who sat 
engrossed with their thoughts, like a 
sob of agony. 

** Astneth Astneth . . !” 

With his face turned upwards toward 
the starry sky, -he stretched out his arms 
with an imploring gesture; then with a 
sigh that echoed above the roar of the 
human hive he turned upon his heels 
and walked slowly from the room. 















HE actual origin of gloves is un- 

a known, and the probable earliest 

mention of anything in the 

nature of gloves is found in the B-ble, 

when Rebecca in order to secure the 

birthright for her son Jacob, put skins 

on his hands, so that h’s father Isaac 
should take him for his eider son. 
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Gloves are in such common use now- 
adays that they are merely dress acces- 
sories. They are made more or less on 
the same lines in al! countries, varying 


in length, colour and quality according 


to place, but they have no longer any 
symbolic value; they are worn and cast 
away most indifferently. It was not so 
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The use of gloves is of great antiquity, 
for the ancient Persians must have worn 
them, since Xenophon tells us that on 
one occasion Cyrus went without his 
gloves; and some sort of covering for 
the hands was in use among the Greeks 
and Romans, though their actual form 
is unknown. Homer says that Ulysses 
arrived before his father and found him 
picking out weeds from the ground, his 
hands being gloved by way of protec- 
tion. 
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in olden times, for then they were im- 
portant factors in the customs and laws 
both civil and criminal of all civilized 
nations’ of the earth, besides being a 
recognised token of love, favour, peace, 
order, and even a symbol of power. 

In England gloves were not manu- 
factured before the tenth or the eleventh 
century. ; 

It would be almost impossible to give 
a general idea of ancient and modern 
gloves of all naticns and under all as- 
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pects unless one wrote a book about 
them, so in this article I will confine my 
notes to England covering thetime from 
the first knowledge we have of the use 
of gloves in this land until they became 
merely an article of wearing apparel, 
after which they lose all special interest. 

Gloves in our earlier history were 
symbols of power. The Sovereigns of 
England were once buried with their 
gloves on. Henry II. was buried in his 
coronation robes, a golden crown on his 
head, and gloves on his hands. Gloves 
were also found on the hands of King 
John, when his tomb was opened in 1797, 
and on those of Edward I. in 1774. 

Of course gloves were used by the 
Romans, and therefore found their way 
to England at a very early date, but by 
many it was looked upon as effeminate 
for men to wear gloves, and useless for 
people in good health in general. The 
philosopher Musomus says: ‘“‘ It is 
shameful that persons in perfect heaith 
should clothe their hands and feet with 
soft and hairy coverings,’’ and his was 
the general opinion of the time. 

In the Middle Ages they were a means 
of conferring dignity, and as a challenge 
to a duel. This last custom may have 
been derived from the circumstance that 
the glove being the covering of the hand, 
it stood for the hand itself. The throw- 
ing of a glove at anybody is still the 
deadliest form of insult in Southern coun- 
tries, and one which leads to duelling 
even in our time, but like. many other 
early customs, it is luckily fast dying 
out. 

The giving of gloves at marriages was 
also an ancient custom. A letter to Mr. 
Winwood from Sir Dudley Carleton, 
dated London, January, 1604, describing 
the celebration of the marriage between 
Sir Philip Herbert and Lady Susan, 
records that ‘‘ no ceremony was omitted 
of bride-cake, points, garters and 
gloves.’’ Seldon, in his Uxor Hebraica, 
states that, in the Belgic custom of 
marriages, the priest asked of the bride- 
groom the ring and, if they could be had, 
a pair of red gloves with three pieces of 
silver money in them. The gloves were 
then put into the bridegroom’s right 
hand, and so held while he clasped the 
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hand of the bride. When their hands 
parted the gloves were left in the bride's. 

At Wrexham, in Flintshire, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the surgeon 
and apothecary of the place in August, 
1785, the doors of the houses throughout 
the street in which the bridegroom lived 
had large boughs and tree-posts affixed 
thereto, adorned with white paper, cut in 
the shape of women’s gloves and of 
white ribbon. 

Gloves obtained a legal recognition in 
cases of trial by wager of battle; they 
were resorted to in three cases—first, 
Court Martial ; second, Appeal of felony ; 
third, in issue joined upon a writ of 
rights. The contest took place before 
judges. The champion of one party 
threw down his glove by way of a pledge, 
which being taken up by the other party, 
the battle began. 

Challenging with the glove was con- 
tinued in England up to the reign of 
Charles I. Gloves are also mentioned as 
being used in causes concerning rights of 
property. ‘They have played a part as 
quit rent for lands or services. There 
used to be also a ceremony of delivering 
a twisted glove as the symbol of irre- 
fragable faith and fulfilment of agree- 
ment. The formula for this act was: 
‘** He shall wage in law with his twisted 
glove, and shall deliver it into the hand 
of the other. . . .” 

In the early days, gloves indicated the 
rank of the wearer, and for hundreds of 
years after their introduction, they were 
only worn by the richest classes. 

The presentation of gloves to the 
Court by offenders continued till the 
reign of William and Mary, 1692, but the 
custom for the sheriff to give the judge 
a pair of white gloves on a Maiden 
Assize has continued in England till 
recent date. 

The gift of a pair of gloves was, at one 
time, the ordinary payment of small ser- 
vices ; and in the lining of them a small 
coin was inserted; from this is derived 
the term glove-money. Afterwards 


money alone was given without the 
glove. There also used to be glove- 
silver, which was equally a gratuity. 

It was about the fourteenth century 
that gloves became of common use 
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amongst the better classes—at first plain, 
afterwards highly decorated and em- 
broidered. ‘lhe iaiter were jewelled on 
the back, very much in the same way as 
those worn by the higher clergy. The 
gloves worn by kn.ghts when fully 
armed, were formed of overlapping 
pilates of metal, or of one broad plate, 
entirely covering the fingers and flex:ble 
inthecentre. but a variety of armoured 
and mailed gloves were worn at the time. 
During the reign of Charles II. the first 
long gloves made their appearance ; the 
ladies’ dresses of that time being made 
with short sleeves it became necessary 
to extend the length of the glove to the 
elbow. 


It was customary at that time to wear 
a glove given by a lady in the helmet or 
cap. The throwing down of a glove was 
a sign of defiance; and to bite the glove 
was a declaration of mortal enmity. 
Gloves were also used for carrying the 
hawk in the days when falconry was in 
fashion. 


In cases of degradation and of de- 
priving a man by reason of conduct of 
hs rank and order, the ceremony of 
fp alling off his gloves was followed. 


At the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
most costly gloves were made. They 
were richly ornamented, sometimes set 
with precious stones ; and they were also 
perfumed. The Queen was very fond of 
perfumed gloves. She was, in 1578, 
presented with a ‘‘ pair of gloves per- 
fumed and garnished with embroidery 
and goldsmith’s work,’’ by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge. There is also 
a record that when the King visited 
Cambridge in 1615 he was presented by 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
town with ‘‘a fair pair of perfumed 
gloves with gold laces.”’ 


In 1616 the gloves were richly 
decorated, the favourite colour being a 
light buff leather, beautifully orna- 
mented with spangles and needlework in 
gold and silver threads, with gold lace 
borders and silk openings at the wrist. 
After the time of Charles II. they began 
to gradually become simpler and more 
uniform, and lost every characteristic 
and symbol they previously had, their 
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quality being the chief object aimed at, 
not their beauty or worth. 

Gloves were not worn in the presence of 
Royalty ; because to show there was no 
hostile intention a man had to stand 
unarmed, with helmet off his head and 
gauntlets off his hands. 

We still have a relic of the custom of 
presentation of gloves at the Coronation 
of the Sovereign, a pair of gloves being 
presented by the Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop. 

The Church had much use for the 
glove. It is said that the wearing of 
gloves by Bishops goes as far back as 
Apostolic times. This is uncertain, but 
it is well ascertained that bishops in 
certain Occ:dental churches did cele- 
brate mass with gloved hands before the 
ninth century. In the Orient there is 
no trace of gloves ever having been 
worn by bishops. In the history of 
Ratolde, Abbé of Corbie, who died in 
986, there is a description of the Easter 
ceremonials, and it is there said that the 
Bishop washed his hands and received 
the gloves. Farther back still, in the 
Ordo Romanus sent by the Pope to the 
churches of France, by request of King 
Pepin, the delivery of gtoves figures in 
the rites of episcopal ordination. It 
is, however, strange that Amalaire, who 
died in 837, and gave a very detailed 
description of the mystical significance 
of the episcopal and clerical garments, 
does not mention gloves at all. 

The use of gloves by the clergy was 
not confined to Popes and Bishops, for 
in the Gatlician liturgies, published by 
Dom Marténe before the eighth century, 
it is said that priests had the habit of 
wearing gloves made of precious skins. 
It is only in the tenth century that the 
wearing of gloves by the clergy was 
confined to bishops, and then the Pope 
granted the privilege to a few abbés and 
cardinals. Monks wore gloves to pro- 
tect their hands from the cold when 
engaged in manual labour. Bishops’ 
gloves had no typical shape. They were 
generally made of silk and knitted, not 
cut. William Durant, in the eighth cen- 
tury, says that clerical gloves should be 
white, as a symbol of purity, but in the 
episcopal tombs, where a number of 
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gloves have been found, only a few are 
white, the majority—accord.ng to the 
colours prescribed for certain functions— 
being chiefly red, green, and violet. 
These gloves have generally a goid-n 
tassel attached to them, or a golden 
circle, or fringe of silver or gold, called 
** tasseli.’’ 

In the Middle Ages, the Episcopal 
gloves had, on the back of the hand, 
an ornamentation known under the name 
of ‘* paraitura,’’ which consisted of a 
plaque of gold or silver, generally enam- 
elied or made of elaborate embroidery 
and richly jewelled with precious stones. 
On the plaque figures of the Christ, the 
Virgin, the Cross or some such subject 
were dep.cted. 

St. Gudule is the patroness of 
Brusse!s, who died about 712. Of her 
Surius relates that as she was pray:ng 
in a church, without shoes on, the priest 
compassionately put h:s gloves under her 
feet; but she threw them away, and 
they miraculously hung in the air for the 
space of an hour. This is the only in- 
stance of gitoves being credited with 
miraculous powers which has come 
under my notice. 

The custom of ‘‘ kissing for gloves ”’ 
is very old, but whilst in modern days it 
takes the form that a girl who kisses a 
man whom she finds sleeping is entitled 
to receive from him a pair of gloves, 
originally the custom was assoc.ated 
with the new moon. The person, male 
or female, who in a gathering first got 
a glimpse of the new moon immediately 
kissed some member of the company, 
crying, ‘‘ there is a pair of gloves for 
me.”’ 


Ta 


Gloves held an important place in the 
**Dandy’’ days. Early in the 17th 
century in London there was a Dandy 
Ciub, the members of which, to be up 
to the required standard, had to wear six 
different pairs of gloves a day. For the 
morning drive to the hunt gloves of 
reindeer were worn; when hunting 
chamois leather gloves were suitable. 
To return to Town in a tilbury castor 
gloves were the th.ng. To walk 
through Hyde Park coloured dressed 
skins were adopted. To go to dinner 
yellow gloves made of dogskin were the 
fashion; and they were changed once 
again, as for evening wear and dances 
the only suitable ones were spotless 
white kid, embroidered in silk. And yet 
even this range of changes did not cover 
all possible needs; one other kind of 
glove must be added to the list at the 
time of George III.—the so-called 
** chicken glove,’’ worn by both women 
and men at night to impart delicacy to 
the skin. As the name indicates, they 
were made of chicken skin. 

As regards shape, the earliest gloves 
differed from ours chiefly in size, for 
they were very much larger, the “* fit ’ 
not being then taken into consideration, 
this having on'y come into fashion with 
the general refinement of modern wear- 
ing apparel. _ The earlier gloves had no 
separate fingers. 

In Chamber’s Dictionary a very true 
statement is made concerning modern 
gloves: ‘‘ For a glove to be good and 
well made, three kingdoms must con- 
tribute to it; Spain to dress the leather, 
France to cut it, and England to sew it, 
thus perfecting the whole.”’ 
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EGYPTIAN 


HE soft swish of the Mediterra- 
nean waves as they break slowly 
on the shell-strewn beach is the 

only sound in the silence of an Eastern 
evening, which with its rose light and 
deep purple shadow covers sea and 
shore in glory. Far inland stretches 
the golden sand, broken here and there 
by bands of emerald green. At the foot 
of a mound of shingle stand a man and 
woman, sometime in the days before 
Mark Antony knew Cleopatra in her 
land of mystery and age. 

In one of the estuaries of the Delta 
close by lies a noble ship, with stately 
sails waiting idly for a breeze, the heat 
such that to try and work her by oars 
alone means death to more galley slaves 
than can be spared on the way home to 
Rome. Three days has she lain bask- 
ing in the heat, the golden figure-head 
glistening in the sunshine, every man 
on board lying lazily under any corner of 
shade snatched from the canopies 
stretched overhead. 

The rose and the gold enveloped the 
man and the woman. She was very 
beautiful, with bronze hair, deep brown 
eyes, the slim grace and stately carriage 
of the head of an Egyptian. She has 
parted the filmy gauze veil, and it 
shimmers pink in the sunset, falling over 
her creamy neck and arms to the hem of 
her long white clinging robe. She is 
silent, gazing out over the calm sea, 
and as the man speaks, she neither 
moves nor even turns her head, only 
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FROM A FRAGMENT OF 


By M. R. MUNTZ. 





PAPYRUS. 





into the deep mysterious eyes there 
comes a gradual glow of fire, caught, 
maybe, from the setting sun; and one 
hand plays with the fringe of her 
jewelled girdle. 

‘* Lady,’’—the soft Roman voice is 
speaking in her own tongue —‘* Wil 
you not speak, will you not tell me, if 
the glory of my life has found me ov 
this desert shore? Lady, when you 
came at eve three days since, to walk by 
the shore with your hand-maidens—d9 
you not know that you turned night int 
day ; that the light of your look, of your 
words to a stranger in your land, have 
shone through the darkness of the after 
nights, my only thought till next going 
down of the sun and your gracious 
presence a living joy again?—Lady 
Merana—’’ he came closer, stealing one 
idle hand from the veil’s folds, ‘* have 
these three sun-dying hours brought 
nothing to you?—No?”’’ as the slight 
hand quivered and gently tried to escape 
but was carried softly to his lips. 
“*Merana, lovely star of my night— 
sweetest of all maidens—my one hope! 
Ah! Merana, your love is all the glory, 
all the power, I crave now!” 

His arms stole round her unforbidden, 
her head fell back upon his breast, sur- 
rendering in silence sweeter than words. 
Lost to all else but each others eves and 
lips for a while; then the girl shivered 
softly, and paled in the dusk- 

**My lord,” she whispered. ‘‘ Ah, 
but I cannot tell you.”’ 
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** Fear not, love; why so?’’ he said, 
caressing her again. 

“IT am to be wedded at the next 
great Feast, to Tholmen, son of a Prince 
of Alexandria !’’ 

My Lord Fabius laughed, as he laid 
his face down by her ear. ‘* Love— 
Rome is safe from Alexandria! There 
lies my ship, and the breeze will come 
soon to fill the sails. Are not my arms 


strong enough to hold my Queen? 


another moment was lying on his breast, 
her clinging arms drawing down his 
head to her lips! 

The sun sank and the moon rose as 
his eyes drank in her beauty, and he 
swore no power of the Gods should 
take her from him. 

oa * * 

Three sunsets longer the Lady 
Merana and the Lord Fabius met, and 
prayed for a swift wind to fill the 





‘* THERE LIES MY SHIP—COME WITH ME."’ 


Come, then, with me. Merana, tell me, 
sweet one,’’ and his eyes flashed as he 
raised his head and looked Westward 
across the waves, then back to the face 
where the blood mantled and flowed 
swiftly; ‘‘ Do you love me with your 
soul, as I you, and will you come with 
me of your own free will and be my 
wife in Rome?’’ He loosed his hold of 
her and stepped back a pace, and she 
glanced up once into his eyes, and in 





galley’s sails. Then in the dusk the 
breeze began to fan their faces softly, 
and the Lord Fabius, as he felt it; looked 
long and triumphantly into her radiant 
eyes, till they fell, and the swift blushes 
came and went. ‘‘ Sweet,’ he questioned 
““art thou ready?’’ Softly she called 
her foster-sister and hand-maiden, and 
he left her while she swiftly dressed 
herself in the garments of a Roman 
youth, and bade her trusted hand-maiden 
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wait till the ship was a speck at sea, 
and then to return home weeping, with 
a tale of her drowning. 

Embracing the really sorrowing girl, 
who loved her,truly, she joined her lover, 
and together they walked along the sand 
to the galley. 

* * * 

The maiden Hatu sat and wept, till 
suddenly a man’s voice startled her. 

A tall, swarthy Egyptian stood beside 
her, a man of some thirty years, wear- 
ing heavy gold ornaments and breast- 
plates inlaid with precious stones and 
silver. 

** Where is the Lady Merana? I have 
ridden hither seeking her, as they told 
me at the palace she walks oft by the 
sea at even!"’ 

‘*The Lady—the Lady Merana?’’ 
murmured Hatu trembling, for the man 
was Prince Tholmen, her mistress’ 
betrothed, one of the fiercest, most cruel 
Egyptians of the day, a renowned 
warrior, and even now most likely re- 
turning from some foray against an 
enemy, seeing that at his back. a hun- 
dred yards away, stood a large body of 
mounted followers armed, and ready for 
any fight. 

‘*Eh?”’ continued Tholmen,  im- 
patiently; ‘‘ The Lady Merana! And 
know you,’’ he added sharply, ‘‘ what 
galley lies away there? A Roman, and 
we are friends with the Romans—but 
what noble craft is it, as, from the rich- 


‘ness of the canopies I saw from yonder 


sand hill, its owner must be a man of 
high rank ?’’ 

‘* 1 know not, sir,’ stammered Hatu, 
the tears dried from terror. 

The Roman turned from  contem- 
plating the top of the galley’s masts 
visible over the sand. ‘‘ No, but your 
lady will perhaps know. Where is 
she?”’ 

‘*I—my Lord—my lady—I know 
not; I—er—would say,—’’ said Hatu, 
dry-eyed and stammering the more as 
she met his keen astonished gaze; ‘‘ my 
lady—is—lost, I would say—’’ but here 
she stopped finally and with her mouth 
open, as the sound of voices, hurried 
orders, and answering cries, borne on 
the breeze, told of the preparation for 
immediate sailing on board the ship. 
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** What ?”’ thundered Prince Tholmen. 
** Lost? and you sit here weep.ng and 
not seeking her! Lost—when— 
where?’’ shaking the girl roughiy by 
the shoulder. ‘‘ What are these?’ 
pointing to the white robes at her feet. 

** Those—those are my lady’s, sir! 
She—she left them while—bathing—”’ 

‘* Bathing! And you sit with your 
back to the sea and say she is lost! 
Girl—what story is this—what meaning, 
why do you lie?’’ ‘lholmen was gazing 
intently at the heap, and stooping, held 
up the gauze veil with a tiny pin of gold 
of no Egyptan des'gn, no stift-cut sacred 
emblem of Egypt, but a Roman Eagle. 
He started, stared at Hatu trembling 
there, whose glance had. involuntarily 
strayed a moment in anx:ety towards the 
galley. 

““Speak, girl! You lied.”’ He 
seized her cruelly by the wrist, his rings 
cutting into her skin. ‘* Speak—your 
lady is not drowned or lost! lhe 
galley! What is the galley? How 
came she by the Roman Eagle pin?” 

Hatu was writhing with pa:n, a 
trickle of blood the rough gold rings had 
caused flowed down her wrist. 

**My ‘Lord—ah! my Lord—pity! 
The eagle—the eagle is—mine!’’ She 
lied bravely. ‘‘ 1 spoke with a soldier 
from the galley, and—and—” 

** You lie,’’ he muttered, turning, and 
glancing round. ‘‘Ah! her sandal 
marks.’’ He followed them back to 
where the print of two twice the size 
joined them, dragging Hatu with him; 
the two footprints continued very close 
together toward the galley. 

** They are mine, and the soldier’s, 
my Lord!’’ murmured the girl. 

For answer he pointed with a harsh 
laugh to her last steps. ‘*‘ Yours? 
Why, ’tis a half larger!” 

* ” * 

A short, sharp fight with men unpre- 
pared in the half-dark—a sword wound 
to the man who fought desperately by 
the prow against Tholmen and his six 
followers—a slim figure lying hidden 
behind him in the shadow. A quick 
binding with tight bonds, and a harsh 
laugh. ‘‘ Search below for a lady—and 
slay none; all prisoners for the gold 
mines !”’ 
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Down inside a gigantic coil of 
anchor rope sl'd the lady Merana. The 
harsh voice grated on her shuddering 
ear. 

** See. I bind your shoulder that you 
may not bleed to ceath, my friend. For 
you, who would have taken my betrothed 
bride to your arms, the toil of the gold 
mines, while you pray for death and 
rest, and while you journey thither under 
the burn:ng sun—through the long 
stretch:s of desert, whch shimmers 
w.th heat such as you, pampered Roman 
dog, know not or dream of. While you 
gasp for water, and with blistering skin 
and parched tongue are flogged onward 
to what is worse than a thousand deaths 
—remember that the Lady Merana is 
mine. Not wife now, but slave! Her 
father shall think she is cead—there 
shall be no br:dal feast. I want neither 
her money nor her jewels—only my 
revenge!’’ He spoke only h's own 
tongue, and the Roman answered it. 

‘“*“Go!’’ he said, ‘‘I deal not with 
cowards! No Roman taunts a fallen 
foe! What you have power to do, I 
know not, and care not for myself! For 
the lady you are not fit to name—she 
will never be your slave!” 

For answer the other dealt him a kick 
as he lay bound, and turned scoffing to 
search below the deck, leaving him 
bound above. 

‘* Sweet,’’ came a low whisper from 
Fabius in the dense shadow. In a se- 
cond she was lying beside him; a low 
sob, and her kiss was on his lips, as she 
swiftly and tenderly struggled with 
knots. The while, in a whisper, he 
muttered: ‘* No, you cannot untie those 
cords; there is no time, and I am weak, 
curse the wounds! I cannot escape 
now, Merana; you must fly—swim in 
the darkness. Hide with Hatu. Mark 
Antony comes soon to Egypt. Tell him 
all—he will save me and keep you safe! 
The Gods guard thee! Kiss me!”’ 

Two passionate throbbing sighs 


floated out in the darkness and she was 


gone! 
s * 
The sun shone, as hot metal reflects 
heat, on a row of figures, naked to the 
waist, as with heavy iron pestles they 


were pounding the rock :n the great iron 
mortars in front of each—ceaselessly, 
hopelessly, with no feeling but a 
mechanical lift and fall of the heavy iron. 

Shculd one rest a moment from over- 
wrought muscles, down come the over- 
seer’s rhinoceros hide thong on his 
shoulders with a curse. An old man, 
discarded for any use except carrying 
the lumps of rock to the tall pounder, 
with fairer skin than the most, though 
burnt and blistered, murmured chuckling 
as he laid down his load, ‘‘ How many 
lashes this day, friend? Art thou proud 
still? Dost still want to kill the overseer, 
that thy feet are chained to the mortar? 
Well,’’ and he changed his tone re- 
ceiving no answer, ** tis often so at the 
beginning, and yet you may be in the 
galler:es if you are too proud!”’ 

The tall man shuddered. To stand 
in the sun all the long glaring Eastern 
day, striking down at the mortar with 
aching limbs, was bad, but the thought 
was intolerable that he should become 
one of the procession of hundreds of 
those who, staggering from cramped 
limbs, blinking even in the twilight and 
early dawn, were driven daily into the 
mounta.n depths, to hew the rock con- 
taining gold out of the countless burrow- 
like gaileries. No, he must have 
patience still. For three long months 
he had waited, hoping against hope, for 
the result of Merana’s tale to Mark 
Antony. 

Sometimes maddened thoughts would 
come to him, making him throw down 
his iron, preferring death to the pain of 
the toil. Then the blows fell fast, and 
his scrap of food and water would be 
withheld, till, dragging himself up 
again from the sand, he would hopelessly 
beg:n the mechanical pounding again! 
Two days before he had turned, mad 
with rage, on one of his tormentors, the 
iron pestle swinging in h's hands. The 
overseer had fied out of reach. and 
since had had him chained to the mortar, 
and had added a longer thong to his 
whip to keep out of reach. Dawn came 
once more and four huge black negro 
soldiers woke him to fresh fetters; and 
the evil leer of his enemy, the overseer, 
foretold something worse! Water and 
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a piece of dirty food were given him to 
stop the ravening, unfed emptiness, and 
he was driven torth into the tail of the 
procession he dreaded. Once realizing 
it, he fought like a maniac with his 
guards, for life and freedom, or death; 
but they would not kill him, he was too 
strong and valuable a slave, so they 
simply overpowered him, and dragged 
him on down a large gallery in the 
mountain, to the entrance to a _ hole 
about three feet high; this they forced 
him into—an even more cruel flogger 
standing over him. This man had nails 
fixed into the thong, and a preliminary 
cut for warning made the blood stream 
from the lacerated shoulders! There, 
lying often on his back to strike the 
rock, sometimes obliged to work twisted 
into corners in every conceivable atti- 
tude of pain, to avoid the falling masses 
when loosened, covered with small 
stones and dust, the heat and thirst be- 
yond imagination, he toiled till dark. 
When called on to crawl out and stand 
up, his limbs gave way, and he stag- 
gered as a cripple out into the fading 
light. He wondered vaguely how long 
it would take him to die, and after many 
days almost ceased to hope for any other 
end, so be it that death might be swift. 
Sometimes he would wake at night, 
from the pain of the sores from his 
fetters, and then in the stillness, lying 
out on the sand, though bound and 
guarded. he would remember the night 
of his capture. The sudden sweeping 
away of his cup of happiness, the sweet 
proud face of Merana and her tears. 
Sometimes he would curse bitterly, 
scoffing at his faith in her, wondering 
if she had returned to her home and 
wedded the Egyptian, but always ending 
in the underlying belief in her love, and 
that she would save him, if not too late. 


* * * 


A lovely marble terrace, the purple 
bourgainvillea hanging in great sweep- 
ing masses from arches overhead. 
Another man and woman on a white 
stone seat, talking in low tones. He, 
with tender deference in his manner, she 
playing with her peacock’s feather fan, 
and smiling haughtily. Suddenly she 
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turned and looked at him; her great 
dark eyes softened and flashed. 

‘*My Lord, you are fair of speech, 
and a great noble, but—Cleopatra reigns 
alone! And yet!’’ she sighed, ‘‘it I 
could believe in the love you speak of— 
but no! I must be free—free! And—’’ 
her voice dropped wistfully—‘‘ alone!’ 

‘* Why, then,’’ the man said passion- 
ately, ‘‘ give me all this hopeless sweet- 
ness? ‘Jo come to me here alone, to 
distract me with your divine presence, 
to say you will give me ought I ask, but 
the love I crave! Cleopatra—Queen—”’ 
The feather fan had ceased playing, he 
seized her jewelled hands, covering them 
with kisses. 

With a sigh she released herself. 
‘*My Lord, ask of me what else you 
will, it is yours. But remyember the 
days are few since, you came here, and 
you ask too great a boon. Still—” she 
whispered, smiling up into the dark 
passionate face, ‘‘hope dies slowly, 
and ’’—but with that she rose. 

He sprang to his feet and took her 
hand to lead her within the Palace. As 
they crossed the threshold an officer of 
the guard stepped forward and saluted. 

**A lady of rank would speak with 
you, my Lord, and with none other. She 
waits in another chamber!’’ 

‘““A lady?” questioned Cleopatra 
haughtily. ‘‘ I did not know, my lord, 
you brought ladies in your train?’’ 

‘* Princess,’’ he smiled, ‘‘ I know of 
but one lady in Egypt, and she stands 
beside me! Of the lady who seeks me, 
I know nought! Ask her,’’ he turned to 
the officer, ‘‘ with all courtesy, on what 
errand she would speak with me?’’ 

The answer came back: “‘ It is of the 
life or death of Marcius Fabius of your 
house, my Lord.’’ 

Mark Antony started. ‘‘ By your 
favour, my Queen, I will speak with this 
lady. Lord Fabius is of kin to me, and 
a valued friend besides. I knew that he 
purposed travelling some distance in his 
galley, but he should have been in Rome 
ere I left, two months gone. I trust no 
harm has befallen him. A finer soldier 
or more polished Roman lives not.” 

** You interest me, my Lord. Let us 
see the lady who bears news.’’ 
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They waited in the sumptuous apart- 
ment till the officer returned, usher.ng 
in a tall slight figure, a tace beautitul 
even with the great hollows of anxiety 
and sorrow under the eyes. Seeing 
Cleopatra’s presence, the lady swept a 
low obeisance; then, at the Queen’s bid- 
ding she came hurriedly forward. Mark 
Antony rose to meet her. ‘* You bring 
me word of my kinsman, lady? The 
Queen graciously bids you speak.” 
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They listened to the end; to her fears 
for tabius, to her swift told tale of her 
own hiding for over three months, to 
the awful fate visited privately in ven- 
geance by ‘Tholmen. Then, as_ she 
broke finally into silent weeping, he 
turned to Cleopatra, his eyes meeting 
hers sternly yet tender. 

‘* My Queen, what is this unjust, un- 
manly vengeance, wreaked without your 
sanction? Surely the mines are but for 





SHE SWEPT A LOW OBEISANCE TO CLEOPATRA. 


The kindly voice brought a quiver 
over the strained face. ‘‘ ’Tis Marcius 
Fabius, sir, and I—I am Merana— 
daughter of Nepho, who was said to be 
drowned, betrothed to Prince Tholmen.’’ 
And out to her amazed listeners she 
poured her tale, in swift, simple, pas- 
sionate words, appealing to the Queen 
for nardon and deliverance. 

Wrath grew on Mark Antony’s 
brow, anger and sorrow and admiration 
combined. 





war prisoners, and punishment for the 
lowest criminal? Lady, you have said 
you will grant me ought I ask you— 
save ’’—his eyes softened at her glance— 
‘‘one thing. This l.insman is very dear 
to me; what he holds precious is so to 
me. Keep this lady from harm for him; 
and give me leave to ride hence to the 
mines with a bodyguard of your own, 
and to find there Marc'us Fabius, if ’’— 
he added under his breath—*‘ he is still 
alive !’’ 
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Cleopatra rose, and laying one hand 
in his, answered him. ‘* Granted, my 
Lord, only in this much,” she whispered 
in his ear, ‘* that 1 cannot send you from 
me.’’ Aloud she said, ‘‘ Choose any 
officer of your Romans, and | will send a 
trusted band with him, with my com- 
mands to instantly release your kinsman 
and his foilowers, and with all honour 
bring h:m here. Meanwhile I send ‘to 
arrest Prince Tholmen, to answer this 
charge of sending a prisoner of rank to 
the mines for a personal feud, without 
my consent.”’ 

Mark Antony ra‘sed the hand he held 
to his lips. ‘* Lady, let me go myself?” 

**No,”’ and her eyes held his, ** for 
three months’ absence, for it is far, I 
will not! Choose whom else you will. 
And you, Lady Merana,’’ she continued 
to the prostrate girl, ‘‘ stand up and 
fear not; if your lover lives he shall be 
brought here safely. Meanwhile, you 
shall be one of my ladies, and dwell in 
the Palace, where none will dare harm 
you.” 

* * * 

Another dawn, which in its glory of 
beauty mocked the weary agony of 
Fabius as he woke in his fetters. Why 
had he awakened without the accom- 
panying blow and curse of his guard? 
Why had he dreamed that a Roman 
yo:ce spoke a command? Was he 
dreaming still? ‘‘ See, .thou fool,” 
came a cultured Egyptian voice in im- 
patient tones, beyond the wall of his 
prison, ‘‘ dost not know the Queen’s 
seal and order?” 

‘“Whom seekest thou, my Lord?”’ 
came the sullen reply of the guard of the 
gate. ‘‘ None enter here but those who 
leave by death, gladly!” 

This time came the voice which made 
the listening prisoner sit up in_ his 
chains, feeling no pain of festering sores. 

‘* By the Queen’s order, thou dog, 
open! We seek a Roman imprisoned in 
the mines!”’ 

Slowly the great door rose in the 
grooves of the wall, down slid the great 
stone weights, and, striding through, 
twentv paces away, a Roman officer. 

**Marcius Fabius—art living?’’ he 
cried, shuddering as the poor remnants 
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of humanity around him roused and sat 
up, their faces of blank despair and deso- 
lation such as this free Roman soul had 
never looked upon, faces of fear and 
loathing, bodies scarred and festering 
with sores. Only in one or two eyes came 
a ray of surprise or hope, as th.s armed 
stranger strode through the gate. 

‘* Fabius, my commander !’’ came the 
cry a second time, anger and horror on 
the haughty Roman teatures, and deep 
distress, for was he not an officer of 
Fabius’ own Legion, and where amidst 
this Hell on Earth should be find his 
leader? Surely—not amongst those 
poor crawling wretches! 

At the second cry, there came a vague, 
choking gasp somewhere near him, 
**Cornelius!’’ He started, looked 
round at the group of unshaven, filthy, 
almost naked figures, saw one taller 
than most struggle frantically to rise in 
his fetters, and pitch headlong at his 
feet—a weird, unearthly, parched voice, 
crying—*‘‘ Cornelius !”’ 

* a * 

And so it came to be that six months, 
not three, did the Lady Merana wait for 
tidings in the Queen's Palace, and Prince 
Tholmen abode his fate in prison walls. 

‘* Tf the Lord Fabius hath died, thou | 
too shalt cease to cumber this world 
with thy evil deeds,’’ Cleopatra had said, 
catching something of the passion of 
rage which shook her lover. “* If 
living, then shalt thou be exiled.’’ And 
so Tholmen cursed his prison walls in 
impotent fury. 

The while, Merana, pale and agonised 
yet, but hoping, sat gazing over the 
Nile, or plying her needle with the 
Queen’s ladies on gorgeous robes such 
as Cleopatra loved. 

And at this time the proud and beau- 
tiful ruler of Egypt lingered often on the 
terrace alone with Mark Antony, lis- 
tening with flashing eyes to his tales of 
brave deeds. 

Or in the crimsoning afterglow of the 
evening, when the shadows swept the 
marble seat, he would steal the restless 
fingers and watch her face as he mur- 
mured words for her ear alone, till her 
eyes would answer his. 
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And far away a band of men on camels 
and horses moved onward from the 
South, slowly through the heavy desert 
sand; stopping wherever they came to 
water an] the shade of a few tall palms. 
Bearing between two stately camels a 
shaded litter ; resting in the heat by day, 
travelliny often by the white moon’s 
rays over the shadowy space of mystery 
and silence. 

It was cne sunset even'ng time that 
Merana wes summoncd to tre Queen’s 
presence on the terracé, «nc not finding 
her, passed on in search along the 
arched ways. 

All suddenly, from behind a marble 
pillar, a tall figure rose. ‘* Merana, 
sweet lady!’’ and with a cry she stopped. 

The man strove to move towards her, 
but had to c'utch the column for sup- 
port, and in a moment she flew to him, 
and, her arms cling:ng about him, 


pushed him softly back to his seat. 
There gathering his head to her breast 
and forbidd:ng him, passionately tender, 
to stir till the pallor of his exertion and 
excitement had given place to a more 
natural hue, she stood over him, mur- 
muring low words of joy, and compas- 


sion for his weakness. 

That, he told her when he had breath, 
would soon pass now, but indeed it was 
his first day on his feet with power to 
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move at all. Then smiling at her pale 
face, he reached up and hs arms drew 
her softly, irresistibly down beside him, 
the lovely face a rose now, she marvel- 
ling at the sweet strength of his embrace. 


* * * 


Night, illumined by the fiery column 
rising from the volcano on a tiny island 
in the midst of a moving black space 
of waters. Into the circle of light 
comes a stately Roman sh‘p, all her 
white sails turning red in the glow of 
the distant fire, as she passes swiftly 
with a strong southern breeze. Two 
figures,wrapped in the folds of one long 
cloak, stand watching the molten lava 
stream pour down the mountain side, 
silently, unt‘ it lies astern, and they sail 
under the white moonl'ght again. 

‘Two years since I saw that,” the 
man breaks the silence, ‘* knowing 
nought of the terrors or the joy I should 
find, ere I passed again.”’ 

The woman turned her head and 
kissed the scarred wrist that rested on 
her shoulder. He drew her passion- 
ately to him. ‘‘ Sweet, remember not 
that—’’ and for an instant he shud- 
dered. Then bending swiftly, kissed 
her mouth. ‘‘ We live, Rome lives, and 
to-morrow I bring you to my home, 
Merana, lady of my heart!” 








ACCOUNTED FOR. 
Mr. Sam Slimm, better known about 


the factory as ‘‘ Dodger,’’ was busy. 
The reason of his industry was not 
because he liked it, but because the 
gaffer was about. In fact, that official 
had come to interview Sammy on a little 
matter requiring investigation. 

‘* Hi, Dodger,’’ he called, ‘‘ what’s 
this hour’s overtime you have on your 
time-sheet ?”’ 

“* Working last 
Dodger explained. 

‘‘And what were you doing then, 
pray?’ the gaffer further inquired. 

‘*“Wasn’t I sent up to the boss’s 
house to shake the carpets?”’ 

** Yes, and you got away prompt at 
five o’clock, didn’t you?”’ 

** Very likely,’’ Dodg-r assented; 
“but recollect the missus gave me half 
a rabbit-pie to take home with me.”’ 

“‘ But that has nothing to do with 
overtime, you blessed _ 

““Hasn’t it?’? cut in Dodger. 
‘“* Don’t you run away with that idea. 
That there hour was for taking the dish 
back !’’ 


Thursday night,’’ 








TELL WELLMAN. 


**So you have a new idea for a 
dirigible balloon? ’’ 

“* Yes. Make the equilibrator larger, 
put a motor into it, and let it pull the 
balloon.”’ 
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THE HUMOUR 






OF THINGS. 


A COMMERCIAL RUSE. 


A woman who hawks fish and vege- 
tables in a North of England town is 
often followed at a safe distance by a 
youngster in ragged garments, who 
calls out ‘‘ Fine tresh ’addocks ’’ and 
“* New pertaters’’ in a mocking tone 
every time the cart comes to a stand- 
still. 

‘““Why do you allow that boy to 
follow you about and make fun of your 
wares?’’ somebody asked her. ‘* Box 
the mischievous little monkey’s ears 
and have done with it.”’ 

** Nay, not me,’’ was the matter-of- 
fact response. ‘‘ Some mean old men 
on the Town Council has stopped haw- 
kers from callin’ out what they has to 
sell in the streets, but nobody’ll ever 
dream of stoppin’ a bit of a lad like 
that. And he won’t stop of his own 
accord, as you can be sure. ’Cos why? 
I gives him a handful o’ nuts to do it!’* 





TRIALS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


‘* James! James! (in a louder key) 
I have been calling you this last half- 
hour, and dinner is getting quite cold.’’ 

‘Oh, is it? Well, you know I’ve 
just killed the cruel old uncle; his 
property, of course, comes to his 
nephew, Charles, and I am marrying 
him to Emily. Keep the mutton hot 
until the ceremony is over—there’s 
a dear.’’ 











THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT, 


ENGLIsH Tourist (to Cattle Drover on the Banks of Loch Lomond): ‘*‘ What 
do you get per head of cattle at the local market ?”’ 

CaTTLeE IRovER: ‘ Ah, well, twelve ta fifteen pounds.’ 

EnGuisn Tourist: ‘Is that all? If you took them to London you'd get 
twenty pounds apiece for them.”’ 

CaTTLeE Drover: ‘ Aye! if l’ad Loch Lomond in the ower regions \'ud get 
saxpence a pint for it.’’ 


’ 











STRICTLY LITERAL. 


“* Why do they want to get a surgeon 
from another place for thai operation ?’’ 

** Because there are no specialists here 
to do it.’’ 

** That’s odd; they said at the hospital 
the trouble was purely local.” 





CASH IN ADVANCE. 
““T pay as I go,’’ declared the pom- 
pous citizen. 
** Not while I am running these apart- 
ments,’’ declared the janitor. ‘* You’ll 
pay as you come.”’ 





THIS IS NO JOKE. 


““How is the new filing system? 
Success?’’ asked the agent of the mer- 
chant to whom he had sold a ‘* system ”’ 
a few days before. 

** Great !’’ said the merchant. 

** Good !’’ said the agent, rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘ And how is business?’’ 

** Business?’’ echoed the merchant. 
** Oh, we have stopped business to at- 
tend to the filing system.”’ 





A WASTED LIFE. 
Small Boy: ‘* Did you ever catch any 
whales ?’’ 
Sailor: ‘* No.” 
Small Boy: ‘‘ Ever shipwrecked ?’’ 
Sailor: ‘* No.’’ 


Sma!l Boy: ‘‘ Ever cast on a desert 
island ?”’ 
Sailor: ‘‘ No.”’ 


Small Boy: ‘‘ Ever caught by canni- 
bals?”’ 

Sailor : ‘‘ No.’’ 

Small Boy: (disgusted): ‘‘ Why, you 
might as well have stayed on land.”’ 





A SURE SIGN. 


‘“* Ellen, has George come home from 
school yet?’’*called Mrs. Smith to her 
servant. 


then ?’’ 
‘* Because the cat’s a-hidin’ under the 
dresser, ma’am.”’ 
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DIFFERENCE. 


A high-school girl said to her father 
the other night: 

** Daddy, I've got a sentence here I'd 
like you to punctuate. You know some- 
thing about punc.uation, don't you?”’ 

‘** A little,”’ said her cautious parent, 
as he took the sl.p of paper she handed 
him. 

This is what he read: 

‘** A five-pound note flew around the 
corner.”’ 

He studied it carefully. 

‘* Well,”” he finally said, ‘* I'd simply 
put a period after it, like this.’ 

‘I wouldn’t,’’ said the smart high- 
school girl; ‘* I'd make a dash after it.”’ 





A MODEST REQUEST. 


Awakened Houscholder: ** Pray don’t 
let me disturb you, but when you go— 
if it is not troubling you too much— 
would you be so kind as to post this 
letter? It must go to-night; it’s my 
burglar insurance.’’ 





NOTHING DOING. 


Little Elmira : ‘* Mamma, when the fire 
goes out where does it go?’’ 

Mrs. Gaylord: *‘ I don't know, dear; 
you might just as well ask where your 
father goes when he goes out.”’ 





SOMETHING WRONG. 


‘* When a man has a rip in his coat 
and only three buttons on his vest,’’ 
writes a Western sage, ‘‘ he should do 
one of two things; either get married or 
get divorced.”’ 





SHY. 


‘** Mandy, tell dat low down nigger to 
take his ahm ’way f’om ’roun yo’ wais’,”’ 
shouted Mandy’s indignant husband. 

‘*Tell him yo’self,’’ said Mandy, 
haughtily. ‘‘ He’s a puffect stranger to 
me.’’ 





SHOULD HAVE KNOWN. 
Lady Customer: ‘‘ Do you keep coffee 
in the bean?’’ 
New Clerk: ‘‘ Upstairs, madam; this 
is the ground floor. 


an 











FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By 2 ADY EDNA. 


MODES OF THE MOMENT. 


A great number of the newest tailor- 
mades are remarkable fgr the severe 
simplicity of their style, 
and although the skirts 
are appreciably less nar- 
row than they were last 
season, there is not much’ difference in 
the general arrangement. 

Some models show groups of small 
pleats on either side near the hem, 
while others are given a box-pleat at the 
back and front of the skirt. 

One original model in murky yellow 
serge was trimmed with black velvet and 
worsted embroidery; the three-quarter 
length coat was slightly full, but ex- 
tremely graveful in appearance, having 
cut-away fronts—another marked feature 
for new tailormades—and a deep round 
collar of black velvet. Large velvet but- 
tons were used for the front fastening, 
below which came a little decoration of 
black worsted embroidery. The skirt was 
slightly gathered at the waist, being 
draped across the front and caught up 
elegantly at one side with a buckle of 
the worsted embroidery. 

Another simple but effective coat and 
skirt was in white faced cloth; the skirt 
was perfectly plain, opening a little on 
either side to show tiny pleated panels, 
crossed by straps and buttons, which can 
be fastened at will. The severity of the 
coat was relieved to a certain extent by 
a square collar of navy blue satin piped 
with white cloth. 

A third model for smart afternoon 
wear, carried out in  prune-coloured 
whipcord, was made with a plain skirt, 
stitched with black, and was quite a 
simple affair; the coat fitted the figure 
slightly and had a rolled collar, and cuffs 
of black net completed the costume. 

Ribbed silk in two colours forms some 
of the smartest small hats now being 


Tailored 
Costumes. 


worn. A very striking 
Spring and original model is 
Millinery. a sort of glorified boat 


shape of bright yellow 
ribbed silk lined with black corded silk. 


The brim turns up close to the crown at 
the left side, and is held in place by a 
small jet ornament and a lovely waving 
black feather. This style of hat is 
worn so that a good deal of the hair is 
visible on the left side. Tegal straw 





EVENING GOWN IN WHITE ACCORDION PLEATED 

NINON, WITH DRAPED EFFECT IN BLACK AND 

WHITE FIGURED NINON, EDGED WITH PURPLE 
BALL-FRINGE. 


models in all the fashionable shades aie 
now to be seen. Hats in fine rich straw 
promise to have a decided vogue this 
Spring. Lovely white shapes decorated 
with equally charming flowers are par- 
ticularly attractive, being lined under- 
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neath the brim with black or some pale 
shade to suit the complexion of the 
wearer. 





A CHARMING DRESS IN DARK BLUE CHARMEUSE, 
WITH BLACK VANDYKE FRILLING. SKUNK 
AT NECK AND WRISTS. 
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Corded silk and moire are used for the 
fashioning of simple frocks for visiting. 
Sand and other light- 


For brown tones decorated 
Afternoon with a little net at the 
Wear. throat and sleeves are a 


pleasing choice. A 
dress of pale tan-corded silk with a 
Russian suggestion in its long basqued 
belted blouse is an excellent model, the 
only relief being a little black silk em- 
broidery, placed most effectively on the 
square-cut corsage. 

Pretty little Princess petticoats made 
of fine muslin and decorated with tiny 
narrow frills of net and 
lace are worn’ under 
evening dresses of satin. 
The sleeveless camisole, 
with its ribbon shoulder-straps, is less 
popular now than those with embroi- 
dered straps, but the broad ribbon body 
band is liked because it gleams through 
the thin corsage blouse and can be made 
a most effective accessory. 

Long-sleeved camisoles are ordered 
as foundations for filmy blouses, and 
the dainty loveliness of the sleeves—all 
lace and embroidery—is a recommenda- 
tion. Lingerie sets in fine lawn and Val. 
lace are made quite simply and run 
through with wide satin ribbons, while 
coloured sets are in great demand, pink 
and sky-blue being the chief favourites. 
Nightdresses in Jap. silk show the high 
waist-line and square-cut neck edged 
with narrow insertion and lace. The 
kimona cut negligée is one that is dainty 
and quite easy to make. A recent bride 
had a lovely but extremely simple set 
of cream silk lingerie, decorated with 
shadow lace and pale pink silk ribbon 
knots, and a second set of silk crépe had 
wreaths of pale blue floss silk embroi- 
dered upon them. 


Lingerie 
Notes. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Embroideries are getting more and 
more beautiful. For some of the lovely 
dinner frocks imitation gems are being 
brought into requisition, 
and a_ very striking 
effect is produced by 
the introduction of mock 
such as emeralds, diamonds, 


Dress 
Accessories. 


stones, 
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rubies and the like; these are very 
skilfully sewn in, and on a dull 
gold ground embroidered with two 
or three different shades they add a 
brilliancy which could not otherwise 
be obtained. In embroideries the gol- 
den effect is also to be seen everywhere. 
The mock diamond and pearl embroi- 
dery is particularly lovely and is in great 
demand for the decoration of lace tunics, 
evening frocks and shoulder scarves. 
Jewelled tassels are also modish, being 
most effective when used to catch up 
chiffon and ninon draperies, while cry- 
stal broderie is used to outline the neck 
and sleeves of the new mousseline and 
net evening blouses. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 

To clean fancy cretonne covers where 
soap and water cannot be used. Make 
a thick paste of starch and water and 

cover the soiled and 

To Clean stained surface. Let it 

Cretonne. remain till perfectly dry, 

when it can be brushed 

off. Repeat the operation if the stains 
have not disappeared. 

Apply a mixture of glycerine and 
water in equal parts to the material, then 

sponge with strong in- 

To Remove digo-blue water. Allow 

Milk Stains the moisture to evapor- 

from Blue ate, and press with a 

Serge. hot iron, laying a piece 
of muslin over the serge. 

Place two-pennyworth of powdered 
magnesia, and a little plain flour in a 

warm oven to. thor- 

To Clean a oughly dry, then rub 
White Feather well into the necklet. 

Necklet. Afterwards roll it up in 

a clean cloth, and leave 

for several hours ; then shake it well, and 
you will find it looking equal to new. 

This can be removed by lightly spong- 
ing with a solution obtained by dissolv- 

ing one ounce of lump 

‘Shine’? on ammonia and half an 

Skirts. ounce of pure Castile 

soap in one pint of hot 

water. Use the mixture slightly warm 

and when dry press with an iron on the 
wrong side. 
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ONE OF THE NEWEST COATS AND SKIRTS. 


COAT OF SHEPHERD'S PLAID, AND 
SKIRT OF VAN CLOTH. 
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Sable, bear, and skunk can be cleaned 
by being well rubbed with hot silver 


sand. The fur must be 

To Clean’ well shaken and beaten 
Pelts. after a good rubbing. 
White fox, hare, and 


rabbit may be cleaned in the following 
manner. Take two ounces of camphor- 
ated chalk, and rub it into the pelt 
against the hair. Make some pure cold 
water starch into a thick paste, brush 
down the fur with this, and allow to 
dry on. 

When quite dry, rub off with the 
hand, and give the fur a light beating 
with a cane. Warm flour -is also con- 
sidered good for cleaning white fox fur ; 
this should be rubbed well in and left 
fora day or two. Shake out thoroughly 
in the air. 


OUR HOME COOK. 

One pound of flour, one ounce baking- 
powder, half-a-pint of water, a quarter 
of a pound of lard, four- 
teen ounces of flead, and 
some salt. Well mix 
the flour and baking-powder, then rub in 
the lard and salt. Make into a dough 
with the water. Remove all skin from 
flead, then thrash well, roll out dough. 
Having made flead one-third the size of 
dough rolled out, place in centre of the 
same, fold over and roll out. Do this 
four times every half-hour. Roll out 
dough to one inch in thickness and cut 
into diamond-shaped cakes. Have a 
hot oven in readiness to place them on, 
brush over with milk and bake in a quick 
oven. Split and butter whilst hot. 

Required :—One large slice of bread, 
one ounce of butter, a quarter of a tea- 

spoonful of cayenne, one 
Devilled teaspoonful of sauce for 
Kidneys on flavouring, two sheep’s 
Toast. kidneys, salt and pep- 
per. Cut the kidneys in 
halves, skin them, and take out the 
cores, run a skewer through them to 
keep them flat, and then rub the grill 
over with a little butter. Put on the 
kidneys, grill them gently for five min- 
utes, and sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper. Meanwhile, toast the slice of 
bread and butter it. 


Flead Cakes. 





REFLECTIONS. 





Mix together on a plate the cayenne, 
mustard and sauce, spread this mixture 
on the toast, lay the kidneys on it, and 
serve as hot as possible. 


Place half-a-pound of flaked rice in a 
saucepan, with water, boil for twenty- 
five minutes, add milk, 
sugar, and salt to taste, 
also a beaten egg. Then 
mix a tablespoonful of 
cornflour in a little milk thoroughly, and 
add to the rice, stirring until it comes to 
the boil. Turn out into a dish, and it 
will set in a few minutes. Serve with 
jam sauce. 


Nursery 
Pudding. 


One teaspoonful of ground rice, one 
teaspoonful of castor sugar, two eggs, 
a piece of butter the size 
Almond of a walnut, and a tea- 
Paste Tarts. spoonful of essence of 
almonds. Mix the 
ground rice and sugar together, add 
eggs (well beaten) and butter (melted), 
then essence of almonds. Mix well to- 
gether. Then line small tins with pas- 
try and put in a teaspoonful of rasp- 
berry jam, and fill in the mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. ‘This quantity is sufficient for 
a dozen tartlets. 


Allow three-quarters of a pound of 
button mushrooms for two partridges. 
Rub each one with salt, 
melt one ounce of butter 
in a saucepan, throw in 
the mushrooms with a 
sprinkle of cayenne and 
salt, and simmer for ten minutes. Let 
them cool in the butter. Stuff the bodies 
of the birds with the mushrooms and 


Roast 
Partridge and 
Mushrooms. 


roast them in the usual way. 


Take one pound of lentils, wash them, 
and place in a saucepan with sufficient 
cold 


water to cover 
Curried them, and boil the len- 
Lentils. tils until they burst. 


Put a little beef fat in a 
pan, chop four onions quite small, and 
fry them, adding one large tablespoonful 
of curry powder. When they are 


browned add them to the lentils, and 
Serve 


boil the mixture fo¥ half an hour. 
with rice. 
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